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THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY OF ALDERNEY: by Miss 
S. Harris, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 


AvucustT MEITZEN, in 
his map of the distri- 
bution of settlements 
in France, West Ger- 
many and England,} 
(Fig. 1), divides his 
communities into two 
types, “‘ Dérfer” and 
**Einzelhéfe,” i.e., 
nucleated villages with 
a common field 
system, and single 
holdings with no com- 
mon field system. 








ACCORDING to Meit- 
zen,the Department of 
Manche has only the 
“ Einzelhof” type of 
settlement, but an 
examination of the 
facts does not lead 
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Theta, SM one to this conclusion, 
GED Nuclested Villages. and it seems probable 
Fig. 1. that Meitzen’s map is 


Map showing Meitzen’s distribution of Nuclested in need of some re- 
Villages (Dérfer), and Single Farms (Einzelhdfe), vision, or at least of 


p ton ong Ill. Anlage 66a.) some qualification. 


Tue villages between Cap de la Hague and the Pointe de Barfleur— 
and this is probably true of much of Manche—still bear traces of 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


having had some type of common field system, and an examination 
of their cadastral maps, which were made more than a hundred years 
ago, establishes this point beyond dispute. 

Tue following characteristics show clearly in each village: the 
houses follow the line of a road or are closely grouped in irregular 
clumps, sometimes faced by a continuous street ; there are two distinct 
types of houses, one with the house and stable side by side and under 
the same roof and same eaves, the other with an outside stone staircase 
leading to a living room above a stable ; every house seems to have 
its garden and “clos,” and near these comes the good, cultivable 
land ; the church is found in a conspicuous and open position, generally 
at the end of the village at a focussing point of roads, and where the 
good land gives place to heath or pasture ; the villages have several 
dependent hamlets, the size of which varies with the amount of good, 
arable land near which they have grown up; it is noticeable that 
many of the names of the villages end in “ ville.” 


AN examination of maps of France on the scale of 1 /50,000, leads 
one to suspect that Meitzen’s distribution is a distinction, not so 
much between communities with a common field system and those 
without, as between one type of field system and another. 


Tue village communities of the north of the Cotentin bear a striking 
resemblance to that of Alderney, and it was with the hope of elucidating 
problems connected with Alderney that a preliminary survey of the 
above mentioned villages was undertaken. It is thought that, 
reciprocally, a statement of the facts as existing in Alderney may 
throw some light on the Cotentin communities. 


ALDERNERY is nearer to the Cotentin than to the other Channel Islands, 
but the approach to it from either is equally difficult. The Race, 
13.5 km. wide, separates Alderney from Cap de la Hague; the 
Swinge—another tidal race—and many rocky headlands and islets 
lie on the way from its harbour towards Guernsey, 40 km. distant. 
Moreover, the Island, stretching from north-east to south-west, with 
a length of three miles and an average width of about one mile, catches 
the fury of all the winds that blow up and down the English Channel. 
Thus tides, winds and coastal features have always isolated Alderney 
from her neighbours, and it is probably to this factor of isolation 
that she owes the continuance of a system of land cultivation which 
appears to come down, practically unchanged, from a very distant 
past. 

Tue Island (Fig. 2), is, on the whole, flat-topped, with almost vertical 
cliffs on the S.W. and S.E., but on the remaining sides the slope is more 
gradual, and four small streams find their way to the sea at Platte 
Saline, Craby, Braye and Longy respectively. The plateau is 91 m. 
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}Braye Bay and Longy Bay. 


siderably between’ 


, but drops to a lower level at its N.E. end, and narrows con- 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Tue population of Alderney (1,650 last census) is grouped, for the 
most part, in the town of St. Anne’s, which occupies a central position 
on the plateau, and of the 73 farmers on the register, all but 7 or 8 
live in the town. There are, however, one or two single farms— 
Rose Farm and Mill Farm on the Platte Saline stream, the Picaterre 
between Mill Farm and Craby, and possibly the small groups of 
habitations at Craby and at Braye may each have arisen round an earlier 
farm. The ruins of a farm can be seen at Longy, and it is important 
to note that around this Bay, excavations show that extensive settle- 
ments have existed in Megalithic, Bronze, Early Iron and Gallo- 
Roman times. Prehistoric remains have also been found near Mill 
Farm. 


Tue Alderney community may best be described under the following 
heads :—{1) St. Anne’s; (2) the Blaye, i.e., the arable lands which 
come up to the town on its W., S. and E. sides ; (3) the Common 
lands, i.e., the waste pasture beyond the Blaye. 


(1) St. Anne’s. (Fig. 3). Apart from modern buildings, the essential plan 
of St. Anne’s consists of an almost level piece of ground, which has the 
Square at the north end, and the Marais at the south, Hauteville and 
Trigale to the west, and the Bourgage to the east. The level ground, 
though now occupied by a street, must have been originally an open 
space ; it is known as the Huret, and it was the meeting-place of the 
folk-moot. It was a site eminently suitable for purposes of discussion, 
for it lies a little below the general level of the plateau, and is sheltered 
by it on all sides but the north, where roads enter from Platte Saline, 
Craby, Braye and Longy. At the focus of these roads stands the old 
churchyard, almost oval in shape. Probably in early days, a stream 
issuing in what is now the fountain in the Marais, passed by the church 
and down to the shore near Craby. The Church thus occupied a 
rather exceptional position by a stream and in the hollow of the plateau, 
though near the top of that hollow. Similarly placed churches are 
to be found in the other Channel Islands, in Normandy, in south- 
west England and in South Wales. From the Marais various ways 
lead to the Blaye land, but, save for one modern exception, it is crossed 
by no “ made” road. A community thus grouped, would be sure of 
a modicum of shelter, a sufficient water supply, and communication 
both with the sea and with the good land of the Plateau. 


From the Huret, a street called La Grande Rue goes out to the north- 
east in the direction of Longy, and another, called La Petite Rue, 





Presse supplied by Mr. Batiste, 1925. 


*“ Excavations in Alderney”: by R. R. Marett, D.Sc., and Col.T. W. M. de Guérin, 
A.D.C. Tue ANTIQUARIES’ Journa., April, 1926, pp. 166-174. 
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goes south on to the Blaye. In both, the facade of the house is always 
on the street, and the stable side by side with the living part of the 
house. Thus the Bourgage and the Trigale-Hauteville clusters of 
houses have this artery of closely seriated houses running between 
them and uniting them into one compact whole. There is a smithy 
at the country end of the Grande Rue and in Trigale, as well as one 
at the focussing of the routes by the old Church-yard. 
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Fig. 3. 


Tue Grande Rue and the Petite Rue stand out in all the old Alderney 
records, and they seem to have formed a basis for the organisation of 
the community. For instance, in the Chefs Plaids of the Island, 
we have the following entries :—Jany. 1764, ““ Que les 2 compagnies 
de la grande rue iront faire un chemin neuf pour y monter du varec 
a l’endroit appellé le vaux Juar, et les 2 compagnies de la petite rue 
un d’au Moingne”; Jany. 1777, “ Ordonné qu’une des vingtaines 
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de la grande rue ira avec les deux vingtaines de la petite rue, racom- 
moder les chemins du Canton de la petite rue, et l’autre vingtaine 
de la grande rue ira aux chemins de son propre canton.” 


It may be that we have here an instance of a township with a double 
focus, with the Huret as a common meeting-ground for discussion, 
and the community eventually grouping itself round the Petite Rue, 
Hauteville and Trigale on the one hand, and the Grande Rue and the 
Bourgage on the other. Double settlements are more widespread 
than has often been realised. 


For the most part, the houses have their backs to the Blaye. Between 
them and it, it is usual to find a small, walled court-yard—the wall 
often containing a well-head—and beyond that, a small enclosure, 
and sometimes a second enclosure before the Blaye is reached. 
Between court-yard and enclosure, or between two enclosures, there 
are narrow walled passages, or “ venelles,” preserving ancient rights 
of way on to the Blaye. These enclosures originally must have been 
part of the Blaye, and, as enclosures, they seem to be very old. 
Sometimes beyond them are much larger walled-in enclosures, but 
these seem to be of more recent date. 


(2) Tue Biaye. The Blaye, about 2,000 acres in extent, is encircled 
by fairly high walls of stone surmounted by turfs. Within this wall, 
in the case of the Big Blaye,* is an almost complete ring of enclosures, 
generally put down to grass. Cart tracks divide the Blaye into fairly 
even portions, and give access to the ring of enclosures and to the 
waste pastures beyond. 


A system of strip-cultivation is still practised on the Blayes. The 
land is divided into squares or parallelograms, each including a number 
of strips running either N. to S. or E. to W. A set of strips running 
one way is called a “ riage,” and its owners, “ riagers.” The strips 
vary in size, but generally measure 10; 15 or 20 perches. An average 
ownership consists of from 20 to 30 perches, i.e., about } a “ vergee,” 
since 40 perches = 1 vergee. On the poorer land, some ten extra 
perches may be given as compensation, and this constitutes what is 
known as the “ big measure.” ‘That strip in the riage which has the 
strips of another riage abutting on it, is known as the “ vaindiff.” 
This corresponds to the English “ headland,” on which the plough 
turns, and other strip-owners, making use of this vaindiff, allow its 
owner 3 feet of their land, which he may use, but which he may not 
consider as his own property. 


In case of area or boundary disputes, the owner may, at his own 
expense, call out the Douzaine (the 12 specially accredited men of 


*A modern road ing from Hauteville to Tourgis Fort has divided the Blaye, 
leaving the “ Little ” to the N.W. and the “ Big Blaye ” to the S.W. and S.E. 
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the parish) to measure the land and set up bound-stones, and the 
decision of this Body is final. Some of the bound-stones on the 
Blaye are white and bear the letter F. on one side and the letter V. 
on the other. This was a device adopted in 17915 to distinguish 
“terres franches ” from “ terres vilaines ” on which the tithe differs. 
If grain has been grown on the strip for a number of years in succession, 
its value is supposed to have increased, and it is termed “ franche,” 
and the tithe reduced to 4 ; the amount levied on the “ terre vilaine,” 
on which grain has not been grown, is +. The law of Inheritance 
allows the eldest son to take + of the land and, generally, the house. 
The right of Redemption still exists, and land may be redeemed at 
cost price + ;'s, to the 7th degree of relationship. Should anyone 
succeed in holding land for 20 years and 1 day without paying rent, 
he can register it as his own on payment of 7s. 6d. 


THE strips in the Blaye, belong in severalty to the farmers of the Island, 
and contracts tell us that this has been their condition for centuries. 
Nevertheless, one cannot but presume, that did our records go back 
far enough, we should find that they were originally held in common.* 


(3) THE COMMON GRAZING LANDS. In 1830, the Alderney families, 
of whom there were then 52, petitioned for, and were granted, a 
partition of the Common grazing lands (lands outside the Blaye), in 
extent about 600 acres. A survey was made; certain portions were 
reserved for Government purposes ; the flat coastal stretches were set 
apart for the drying of the vraic (seaweed used for fertilising and for 
fuel) ; and then the remaining 647 acres (circa) were divided into 52 lots 
of good, and 52 lots of inferior land. The heads of families drew one 
portion from each lot, and their name was inscribed under their 
number on the map prepared for the purpose, great care being taken 
to safeguard for the public use, both the springs and the existing 
rights of way. 

THIs map shows the Common land encircling the Blaye, and stretching 
to the coast on all sides. It consists of short, springy turf, heather, 
bracken and gorse. It covers a good deal of the S.W. end of the 
plateau, where it bears the name of the Giffoine, and it occupies the 
whole of the N.E. end of the Island, parts of which are known as 
Longy Common and Mannez Garrenne. 


THE map also shows one or two portions of land without an allotment 
number. These occur round Rose Farm, Mill Farm and on the 
slope behind Platte Saline ; behind Craby, and again behind Braye, 





Sane Dastvenen Gea anete, Jany., 1791. 


*“ Durant la semaison personne ne menera a paistre ses bestes entre les li¢s dans la 
Blaye, si ce n'est sur son propre heritage.” 
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there is a portion across which is written, “ Terrains appartenant 
4 differents individus ”; S.W. of Longy, there is a portion entitled 
“ Heritage.” All these are quite distinct from the Blaye, and it 
is equaily evident that they were not included in the Common grazing 
lands. 


Tue earliest documentary evidence that we have of Alderney is the 
“ Status Insule de Aurined,’? (1216—1238). It states that the Island 
was divided between the King of England and the Chapter of Cou- 
tances, who had equal territorial and judicial rights. The Island was 
subject to a champart, i.e., the 11th part of corn, vegetables and other 
fruits, which was divided between King and Chapter, both of whom 
also enjoyed the same rights of Bercail and Gravage on their respective 
lands.* 


Tue Status also contains the following statement :—‘‘ Et sunt in 
insula septem focagia.” There was evidently a hearth tax, for the 
royal patent conferring the Island on John Chamberlain in 1584, 
mentions a right to levy a } tax “un sol par feu” at Michaelmas. 
This right continued up till 1801, for an entry in the Chefs Plaids of 
that year, speaks of heads of families paying “ fowage et panage di 
au Seigneur aux fins d’anciennes ordonnances.” It is possible that 
the “ septem focagia ”’ were also the basis on which the appointment 
‘of the jurats (see below) was made, and one is tempted to surmise 
whether there is not also some connection with the isolated farmsteads 
above mentioned and with the farmers non-resident in St. Anne’s 
to-day. This is the merest speculation. 


Justice was provided for in an apparently unique manner. There 
was a court of the King and a court of the Chapter, each presided 
over by its own Provost, and the King’s men were tried in the King’s 
court, and the Bishop’s men in the court of the Chapter. To assist 
the Provost, there were six permanent magistrates, i.c., sworn men 
or jurats, and these sat in both courts. We thus have two manorial 
courts, equal in all respects, the King’s court being in no sense a royal 
court. There is no information as to which part of the township 
was held by which authority, but one might suggest tentatively that 
the Bourgage formed the nucleus of the royal manor, and Hauteville 





‘Gund by Havet, Les Cours Rovaes pes Itgs NorRMANDES, p. 165, as rinted 
in Berry’s History or GuERNsEY, pp. 289, and as existing in MS. “Bib. Nat. 
ms, lat. 10068, fo. 94. 


* Note that, as Delisle shows (ETUDES SUR LA CONDITION DE LA CLASSE AGRICOLE, 
- 47-48), in the case of a Champart, the Lord was dependent on the luck of the 
Ehourer whose rent was proportional to the crop produced, thus placing his 
on a stable basis. Also the Champart was closely 
Coed ‘ant be actincted wail as ditho-ceostere 
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that of the Bishop if, as seems likely, the double township is somehow 
related to the double manor. 


ANOTHER important document relating to the Alderney community 
is the Declaration made by the inhabitants in 1320, when they were 
called upon by Itinerant Justices to make a statement as to their 
traditional method of government. The following clauses throw light 
on the conditions of land-tenure in the Island. Item 22. The in- 
habitants are to be free from all tallage, except in the case of the Lord’s 
ransom ; “ Et eciam debent esse quieti de omni tallagio nisi solum- 
modo si corpus domini Regis.”” This bears out Delisle’s statement 
that the Norman Seigneurs exacted a minimum of tallage.® Item 3. 
The Reeve is to be a native, who knows the laws and customs, and who 
is powerful enough to be impartial; ‘“‘ Et quod prepositus qui pro 
tempore fuerit debet esse incola Insule illius et talis qui sciat leges 
et consuetudines Insule predicte, et potens domino Regi et co(mmun)- 
itati ibidem ad respondendum de factis suis.” Item 8. The land is 
the last thing that is to go for debt ; “* Et quod nullus debet ita graviter 
distringi pro aliquo debito ad vendend(um) terram suam, dum tamen 
alia bona sufficiunt.” Item 21. The King’s price for wheat is not 
to be higher than that appointed by the jurats ; “ Et quod dominus 
Rex non debet habere neque levare majus precium de frumentis suis 
redditus quam secundum taxacionem que facta fuerit in anno per 
jur(atos).” Item 23. The champart is to be sold at the wonted 
place, i.e., so as not to compete with the wheat of the people in the 
open market ; “‘ Et quod camparta domini Regis ad locum consuetum.” 
Item 30. ‘The Common lands which have been enclosed are to be 
brought back to their former state; ‘“‘ Et quod terre co(m)munie 
domini Regis que ad redditum tradite jam fuerunt in prejudicium 
domini Regis et dampnum p(o)p(u)li manifestum et contra con- 
suetudinem sint ad statum debitum revocate.”” A good deal of sturdy 
independence—its roots firmly fixed in the soil—shows through all 
this. 


IN addition to the Status and the Declaration, the Island has preserved 
records of its Chefs Plaids since the year 1604, and these have constant 
reference to the Common pasture lands, the Blaye and the vraic. 
This last was very important in the economy of the Island, as the 
following entries show: ‘“ Nul ne s’ ingerera de prendre aucun vraic 
avant soleil levant, ny depuis le soleil couchant.” “ Nul ne coupera 
aucun vraic taillé, ni rouge vraic avant la chandeleur.” “ Les Craby, 
Braye et environs sont allouez pour les pauvres gens.” “ Le Lasaque 
Sera communes & tous ceux qui iront pour avoir leur part du vraique.” 
“ Ordonné que vraique aucun ne sera prins p estre brulé en aucun 





* Delisle. Op. cit. p. 94. 
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tems jusqu’ 4 ce la labourraison soient passés.” ‘‘ Les petits Ruelz 
pouront aller au vraique le samedy pourvu qu’ils soyent au nombre 
de 2 tiers de harnois.” 


THE most frequent statements are those regarding the Blaye: “La 
closture de la Blaie sera mise en bon et due reparation dans le 18¢ 
jour de ce mois de mars, les Hetches plantées, les costiéres relevées et 
les barriéres estoupez.” ‘‘ Nul ne tiendra ni fischera aucune béte a 
herbager dans |’enclos de la Blaie depuis l’issue de Mai jusqu’a 
issue d’Aoust.” “ Durant le temps du labourage les chemins seront 
ouverts et mis en bon ordre.” “ Aprés les labouraisons faictes, tous 
les chevaux seront empasturez.” “ Ceux qui ont des vaindifs dans 
les costi¢res de la Blaie, ne mettront leurs bestes sur les estoubles ny 
autres durant aot.” “Dans le 3¢ semaine d’avril tout bercail sera 
fisché et les Bannoniéres et celles qui seront Contumiéres dans la 
Blaie payeront 5 sous la 1¢re fois, etc.” “ Les personnes obligés a 
lentretien des haisches de la Ronde Mare et des cottes avertiront 
les chefs des harnois pour venir 4 leur ayde.” ‘“‘ Les prochains de 
la costiére appeleront leurs personiers jusqu’ au 12¢ champ 4 relever.” 
“ Durant |’ Aout chacun se retirera de son travail 4 9 heures du soir 
au son de la cloche.” We have also, “‘ Que les vintaines de la petite 
rue et celles de la grande rue iront tour 4 tour achever le chemin du 
Moigne . . . Et sont tous habitants et ceux qui récueillent des gerbes 
obligés d’y aller, une personne par maison . . . et de se conformer 
au commandement de ceux que Mr. Le Gouvt- aura établis pour 
Chefs de vintaine.” 


From the above considerations we see that we have in Alderney a 
concentrated village with a double settlement, associated with com- 
* munal cultivation and a double manorial régime, and in order to assist 
enquiries elsewhere it has seemed worth while to try and ascertain 
what type of field system this communal cultivation implies. 


PROFESSOR DEMANGEON, in his paper on Agricultural Systems, read 
before the Geographical Congress at Cairo, April, 1925,!° expressed 
the opinion that the Compact Village, with individual ownership of 
land is very ancient, and is based on intensive cultivation with com- 
munal tendencies handed down from the time when the land was 
held in common. He associated with the Compact Village, a two- 
field, followed by a three-field system of cultivation. In the former, 
half the land is left fallow every year, and half is ploughed. The 
latter is better economy, for only one-third is left fallow, while two- 
thirds are cultivated every year. In contrast to the Compact Village, 
we have the Isolated Habitat on small, cultivable patches in woodland, 


*° “ Agricultural Systems and Schemes of Distribution of Population in Western 
Europe”: THe GrocrapHicaL Tracner, Autumn, 1925, PP. 199-205. 
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heath and swamp, where stock-raising is more important than 
corn-growing, and where there is no call for communal cultivation. 
Professor Demangeon holds that individual ownership was a step 
forward if accompanied by some rotation in the utilisation of the soil, 
such as that provided for by a two-field or three-field system. 


Peop.e taking to settled life, but possessing inheritances from an older 
nomad order, would remain together in some sort of clan, and the 
subsequent fate of the groups would depend to some extent on whether 
stock-raising or corn-growing predominated in their agrieulture, and 
whether they acquired the plough or retained the hoe. With stock- 
raising predominant, we might get a single-farm system as suggested 
by Meitzen, and along with this there might be some land set apart 
for agriculture and owned, or occupied in strips if the plough, which 
made co-operation essential, were in use. With agriculture pre- 
dominant, the plough strips would be a large and important element, 
and the common labour a large part of their activity, suggesting 
naturally a compact village. Are not, therefore, the single-farm 
system and the compact village with a three-field system the two 
extremes, with, possibly, numerous intermediates? ‘The three-field 
system presupposes complex organisation, and can have developed 
only step by step. 

COMMUNAL cultivation of cornland in strips is a scheme which need 
not necessarily have been introduced by an incoming race, as suggested 
by Meitzen. It is far more likely to be a consequence of the intro- 
duction of the plough. 

Tue plough is of immense antiquity in S.E. Mediterranean lands, 
but there it is almost always a small and simple implement, which each 
cultivator can manage for himself, and it pre-supposes careful cultiva- 
tion of the soil.1! Apparently to deal with grain crops in N.W. 
Europe, a bigger implement with a team of animals is required, and 
we know very little as yet concerning its introduction. It does not 
seem to have been common before Roman times, though a wooden 
plough, considerably pre-Roman in date, is known in Jutland.’* 
With the older hoe, a cultivation of small enclosures would be the 
natural scheme, but, with the introduction of the plough, whether 
through Roman or pre-Roman influence, the enforcement of co- 
operation, and the division of produce according to plough-strips, 
seems a natural evolution. 

IN the fully developed scheme of compact village with open field 
with three or four divisions, we have naturally the arrangement for 
rotation of crops. When this scheme is not fully developed, or in 
other special cases, may we not have continuous cropping for a series 
"Gradmann. “ Daé liindliche Siedlungswesen des Kénigsreichs Wiirttemberg.” p. 83. 
** Déchelette. Arcuforocig, II. 1, p. 266. 
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of years? It is evident that a one-field system with continuous 
cropping is the most economical, provided the fertility of the soil 
can be maintained, and there is reason to believe that this scheme with 
occasional fallows was found to be practicable in Alderney, and may 
well have been also elsewhere. The following evidence may be 
brought forward in support of such a belief. 


In the first place, there is no record, either in the Chefs Plaids or in 
the tradition of the Island, of any system of periodic fallowing of parts 
of the Blaye; everything suggests continuous cropping, with, no 
doubt, occasional rests. 

In the Chefs Plaids, October, 1791, there is an entry of a statement 
made of “‘ the ancient, immemorial custom of this island ” concerning 
the harvest. From it we find that the first day was set apart for the 
carrying of the corn of the Clos de la Haize, Clos Gain and of the Val, 
and the second day for the corn from the Clos de Cables. This carry- 
ing of the corn every year from definite clos on definite days excludes 
the idea of fallow, for the clos in the Blaye are so small, that it is hardly 
likely part of them would be left fallow and part cultivated. 


PrIoR to 1772, practically all references to the Blaye occur in the 
Spring Chefs Plaids, while the Autumn Chefs Plaids is concerned with 
the vraic, fishing, repairing of roads, &. The visit of the Douzaine 
to the Blaye, “ aprés la semaison achevée,” is arranged for in the 
Spring Chefs Plaids. The order is also given that “ tout bercail sera 
fisché dans la 3¢ semaine d’avril.” All this suggests a spring sowing 
only, which would not fit in with a three-field system, where the 
rotation is Autumn Wheat, Spring Wheat, fallow ; but it would well 
suit a one-field scheme, especially where good land is scarce, and it 
was desirable to keep the banon open as long as possible. 


FINALLY, the character of the Blaye soil is in favour of continuous 
cropping. Specimens taken from different parts of the Blaye were 
analysed in the Agricultural Department, University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, and yielded the following results :-— 

Litrie Braye. Bic Biaye (Rond But). Bic Baye (Old Windmill). 
Acid in reaction. Nearly free from acidity. Practically no acidity. 
No Calcium Carbonate. A small amount of Practically no Calcium 
Mainly fine silt. Calcium Carbonate. Carbonate. 
A small quantity of clay. Mainly fine sand and silt. | Mainly silt and gravel. 

Quantity of clay negligible. Very small quantity of clay. 

THE geological map of Alderney** (Fig. 4), shows that the Blayes occur 
where Diorite and Porphyry outcrop. These Igneous rocks decompose 
and are overlain by good black earth, in most places 18 inches thick, 
though occasionally lessening to 6 inches. Often a bed of clay is found 
between the rock and the black earth.1¢ 

* Reprinted from the Transactions or La Société GUERNESIAISE, 1923, by kind 


of Dr. G. H. Plymen and Guern, 
20 peluouintlen cunelica by Mr. Batiste _— 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Dertu of soil and capacity to withstand drought, are the controlling 
factors in soil production. The Blayes are well off in these respects, 
for the silt in their composition enables them to retain moisture, and 
a soil 18 inches in depth constitutes a good tilth. Wheat and barley are 
not as exhausting to the soil as root crops, and can be grown year after 
year, though with a tendency to leave the soil in a low state of fertility. 
To maintain the fertility of the soil, manure is applied in the form 
of vraic or sea-weed. The chemical compvsition of this plant is 
indicated by the following figures :—water, 70.78 per cent. ; organic 
matter, 23.08 per cent. ; ash, 6.14 per cent. 


THE vraic is laid on the land in a green condition with none of its 
properties gone, and decomposition is so slow that it continues to 
enrich the soil even after one crop has been produced. 


IT seems then not unreasonable to suppose that with such natural 
advantages and with assiduous cultivation, the Blayes might lend 
themselves very profitably to a one-field system. 


ALDERNEY forms a striking contrast to the other Channel Islands. 
Jersey and Sark bear no trace of ever having had communal tenure of 
land, and though the same is not proven for Guernsey, it has only 
individual holdings at the present day. 


ALDERNEY again, differs from the other Islands in its port of entry. 
Jersey has the roadstead of St. Helier, Guernsey that of St. Peter Port, 
and this latter has specially encouraged intercourse by sea, e.g., with 
Aquitaine. Alderney has only the small, artificial harbour of Braye, 
and its connections have been mainly with the Cotentin, via the little 
ports north of Carteret, and, more important still, via Cherbourg, 
which stands out as the all-important port of entry. Thus it is not 
a matter of surprise that we find in Alderney things analagous to those 
in the Cotentin. 


I sHOULD like to take this opportunity of expressing my thanks to 
Professor H. J. Fleure for much help in the studies preliminary to this 
paper ; to Mr. C. Batiste for free gifts from his large store of local 
knowledge ; to Jurat Gaudion for the loan of valuable documents ; and 
to Professor J. Jones Griffith for the analysis of the Alderney soils. 


S. H. 
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THE CASE FOR EUGENICS:* by Professor Julian Huxley. 


Major Leonarp Darwin’s book (THe NeEep ror EuGenic REFORM 
J. Murray, London: 1921: pp. xvii—529: 12s. net) is without 
question the most important single contribution to Eugenics that has 
been made since Galton first coined the word. 


GALTON was an explorer of eugenics (as of real lands); he could 
penetrate a virgin country sure of finding something of value or interest 
in all directions, provided he but persevered. Major Darwin finds 
a country already trodden not only by explorers but also by exploiters. 
He is like the organising pioneer who comes after the explorer, and 
makes the country safer and better to live in. 


THE book is not light reading. It is long, sometimes a little heavy. 
Major Darwin has his father’s love of detail and of long detailed 
arguments. But he covers the ground: he has the Darwin love for 
sober treatment, and for discussion in which both sides of the case 
are debated pro and con; and the result is, as I said before, that we 
have here an important book, which none who are seriously interested 
in eugenics can afford to miss, which statesmen and social workers 


should be strongly urged to read. 


Tuat by way of preface. I propose now to attempt a brief resume 
of the eugenic case, not quite perhaps as Major Darwin would put 
it, but as it seems to one interested in eugenics after reading the book. 
And later I shall venture on a few detailed points of criticism. 


TuE subject of eugenics and the allied subject of population have 
come to the fore in the last few years. There are two main reasons 
for this. One is the practical reason. Since the date when Galton 
first put forward the idea of improving the breed of men, in 1865, 
the population of the globe must have nearly doubled, while that of 
the civilised nations has more than doubled. The spectre of excessive 
population has again, after the respite granted through the Industrial 
Revolution, begun to loom as large as it did to the contemporaries 
of Malthus a century and a quarter ago. In addition, the huge 
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Huxley altogether escapes this — To “ sure there is every excuse for 
the eugenist who is caught by these pitfalls. Sociologists have so far failed 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


movements of peoples involved in recent immigration, the violent feeling 
aroused by the presence of different races in the same area, and the 
increased interest in social problems, more especially those of the 
slums, have focussed attention upon the problem of innate differences 
between one individual and another, one class or another, one race 
and another. Both the quantitative and the qualitative problems of 
population and race have entered the domain of practical politics. 


THEN there is the theoretical reason. The discoveries concerning 
the laws of heredity, together with the progress of biometry and 
statistics, have given us a new outlook on to human biology. 

have shown the order underlying the apparent chaos of human heredity, 
of family likenesses and unlikenesses, and so have made eugenics, in 
the sense of biological knowledge applied to human racial problems, 
seem no longer a fantastic or a monstrous idea, but a practicable 
and indeed urgent piece of applied science. 


We may perhaps deal with this latter point first. Mendel’s laws, 
enunciated about the same time as Darwin’s great thesis and as Galton’s 
first adumbration of eugenics, remained unknown both to Galton 
and to Darwin. Just when Bateson was on the verge of rediscovering 
them for himself, Mendel’s paper was unearthed, in 1g00. In the 
brief quarter-century since then, Mendelism has swept all before it, 
until to-day we are justified in ascribing not merely the majority, but 
very nearly the entirety, of hereditary effects to Mendelian factors, 
or, to use a still more comprehensive term, to factorial units lodged in 
chromosomes, and therefore normally exhibiting Mendelian behaviour. 


Wuat has this to do with Eugenics? It has much to say on the 
matter. Let us remind ourselves of some elementary facts of human 
experience. The children of a family are distinguished just as much 
by differences as by resemblances: and the resemblances as well as 
the differences may be sharply qualitative—a boy may resemble a 
grandfather or an aunt, or he may show some new characteristic not 
previously known in the family, he may be like his brother in one 
thing, unlike him in another. The trickiness of heredity is familiar. 
A child may show the most strongly-marked tendencies, obviously of 
an innate character, towards mathematics, say, or music, or he may 
have ability that amounts to genius and is unaccountable as the mere 
result of training, and yet he may not transmit these qualities to his 
descendants : or two perfectly healthy and normal people may have 
a physically or mentally defective child, a dwarf or a hemophilic, an 
imbecile or a Mongoloid idiot. 


Not unnaturally, such facts do not inspire confidence in projects 
based upon the assumption of regularity in heredity. In spite of 
Galton’s splendid pioneer work, and his able studies on the inheritance 
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of ability, &c., the applied science of eugenics could never have 
developed fully until the pure science of genetics had unearthed, by 
means of experiments on peas, fowls, flies, beans, shrimps, rabbits 
and other such small deer, the basic laws of inheritance. 


For, with the discovery of these, the facts which had seemed so 
tricky and inexplicable before were now seen to be inevitable and 
natural. The great single fact underlying Mendelism and all its 
modern developments is the existence of separate self-perpetuating 
units (the genes or factors) within the chromosomes, each unit capable 
of existing in a number of different forms (allelomorphos), and each 
constant save for rare mutation. There are normally two of each 
kind of unit in the constitution,* one derived from the father, the 
other from the mother. These segregate from each other clean and 
entire at the “ reduction division” prior to the formation of the 
reproductive cells or gametes, so that each gamete possesses one 
instead of two of each kind of factor.* Finally, owing to the in- 
dependent behaviour of different chromosomes and the possibility of 
“ crossing-over ” between factors within one chromosome, each factor 
is either compietely or partially independent of every other in its 
segregation. Thus, owing to the reshuffling of segregation and the 
redealing of fertilisation, new combinations of factors are constantly 
coming into existence, and the probability that two separate acts of 
fertilisation, even between the gametes of the same pair of parents, 
will produce an identical hereditary combination, is negligible. 


THe resemblances in heredity thus follow directly from the fact that 
the offspring receives from his parents some of their own living here- 
ditary constitution ; he is literally a chip of the old block. The 
differences arise because inheritance is Mendelian : this ensures that 
no two hereditary constitutions are alike, and also that if a very excep- 
tional combination of hereditary factors be brought into existence 
(as is doubtless the case with great and sudden genius) it is almost 
certain, on the laws of probability, to be taken apart again in the process 
of forming gametes and of fertilisation. 


Tue other great advance of principle which has been made, concerns 
the inheritance of acquired characters. Weismann, in the latter part 
of last century, had shown how slenderly based was the Lamarckian 
dogma. But he erected in its place another dogma, namely, that 
under no circumstances could the germ-cells be affected by 

in the body or in the outer world. To-day I think it would be fair 
to say that both Lamarckism and Weismannism are dead. In their 


*This statement does not apply to most sex-linked factors, which in one sex exist in 
single instead of double dose, and are therefore absent altogether from half the 
gametes of this sex. 
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place we have the knowledge that a definite hereditary constitution 
exists, made up of definite and presumably chemical units, which 
therefore must theoretically be capable of modification if we could 
but discover the right method. On the other hand, Johannsen’s 
beautiful work and that of his followers has shown that in the great 
majority of cases, modifications induced by the environment or by 
training are mot heritable. It does, however, seem certain that 
certain special treatments may sometimes induce either general 
“‘ weakness ” of hereditary material, or else cause single factors to 
mutate. None of these cases, however, lends any support to the 
classical Lamarckism, whose main thesis was always that use and 

ining were the chief agents in producing hereditary and evolutionary 
change. 


Oruer corollaries of Mendelian knowledge also have important eugenic 
bearings. We know now that inbreeding is not harmful per se, but 
because it inevitably causes any deleterious recessive factors present 
in the original stock, only latent because masked by corresponding 
dominants, to be bred out pure in some lines of the progeny. It has 
made it possible to understand why in man the mortality of the male 
sex, both before and after birth, is greater than that of the female. 
It has shown how (in sex-linked inheritance) there exists a small basis 
of reality for the old belief that sons tend to resemble their mothers 
and girls their fathers. Finally, and in a way most important, it has 
shown the complete validity of the Darwinian doctrine that without 
constant selection, degeneration of stock will set in. 


IN all these ways, the discoveries of pure genetics have been invaluable 
as providing a secure basis on which Eugenics can build. But on the 
other hand it must not be forgotten (as it sometimes is by the narrow 
biologist and the over-ardent reformer) that it is impossible to reduce 
human affairs to pure biology. Sociology is essentially based on 
biology, as biology on physics and chemistry ; but sociology is not 
solely biology, any more than biology is solely physics and chemistry. 
The fundamental distinction between man and all other organisms 
is that he can not only frame but transmit those mental products 
which broadly may be called ideas. Through this transmission of 
“ideas,” or tradition, as collectively the body of ideas may be com- 
prehensively called, he at one bound acquires a new, subsidiary kind 
of inheritance, an inheritance which is not effected by means of handing 
on living substance, but by handing on knowledge, materials, opinions, 
and tools acquired or produced by living substance. In other 
words, he possesses in tradition-inheritance a passable imitation 
of the inheritance of acquired characters, which appears to be 
denied to all other organisms, because it is denied to purely biological 
inheritance. 
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Tuis in its turn makes possible the origin and development of enduring 
societies, each organic, and like an organism capable of development 
and growth : societies, indeed, are biologically speaking a new kind 
of organism. 

Aut this makes the problems of eugenics very different from those 
of stock-breeding or of simple biological inheritance. For one thing, 
it is possible for an individual to be of inestimable value to the race 
without marrying or having children, if he but makes his contribution 
to social inheritance. For another, social considerations must at 
every turn influence our practice ; if, for instance, we believe, as 
most of us do, that monogamy and family life are essential to any 
desirable society, we cannot advocate any eugenic methods, however 
“ efficient ” they might be, which would upset or destroy these social 
institutions. 

HERE we may perhaps pause and ask ourselves what is the reason for 
the present widespread interest in eugenics—what indeed is the reason 
why eugenics should be discussed or practised at all. 


THE reasons are many and various—in part economic, political, 
international ; in part scientific; in part the result of a change in 
general outlook. With Darwin and the acceptance of the theory of 
Evolution, the human race realised, in a way impossible to it before, 
that man was in control of his own destinies, and could effect alterations 
in his own nature. At the same time, social reformers and pioneers 
of public health were drawing attention to the poor physique and 
low mental type of a large part of the population. Interest in this 
subject has been unflagging, and received increased attention owing 
to the large proportion of rejections made by the Army Medical Boards 
during the war. This has forcibly raised the question as to whether 
our stock is deteriorating. 

A HUNDRED years ago, the work of Malthus had focussed attention 
upon the problem of population, and it became clear that at no distant 
date, biologically speaking, the habitable globe would be full up. 
This quantitative population problem speedily brought qualitative 
problems in its train. If the world was going to be filled up, what 
nations were going to do most of the filling ? and was one stock better 
than another for the purpose? The same question, but in acuter 
form, was raised by the great tides of emigration that set from the old 
world to the newer lands, constituting the largest movement of peoples 
since the barbarian invasions of Europe. As everyone knows, this 
created great difficulties, and the United States in particular eventually 
decided that certain stocks were more desirable as immigrants than 
others, in other words, that if not better in themselves they were 
better for her ; and took steps to regulate both the quantity and quality 
of the flow. Here was crude national eugenics on a large scale. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


SrmiLar problems, of an even more difficult nature, have been auto- 
matically raised by the influx of white men into all the equatorial 
regions of the world, where races of different colour are thus brought 
into contact and competition. 


MEANWHILE, it should not be forgotten that the world’s historical 
knowledge and inquisitiveness is far greater to-day than ever in the 
past. This knowledge revealed that not only ancient Greece and 
Rome, but a host of other civilisations had risen, flourished, and fallen. 
The new inquisitiveness asked whether this collapse was inevitable, 
whether it was due to the somewhat naive causes imagined by earlier 
historians, such as the undue luxury bred of success, and the irruption 
of barbarian enemies, or whether there might not have been a still 
more fundamental reason, in the shape of an actual change, and a 
change for the worse, in the populations themselves. Was it not 
possible, for instance, that the high proportion of poor types now 
met with in all industrial countries was the first symptom of a similar 
decay that would eventually undermine European and American 
civilisation ? 

THEN came statistics, and gave point to this last suggestion by its 
discovery of the differential birth-rates of the different social and 
economic classes of the community. Whereas in all probability the 
birth-rate of the various classes had been much the same in earlier 
centuries, and even by 1860 the divergencies were slight, from that 
time till 1910 in almost all European countries the differences became 
progressively accentuated, until finally the class of professional workers 
and landowners came to have a nett effective birth-rate only about 
one-half of that of the class of unskilled and casual labourers, with 
other grades of society occupying intermediate positions in precise 
accordance with their economic status. 


It became immediately clear that if this were the case, and if there 
were any, even slight difference, in the inheritable qualities of the 
classes in favour of the upper economic strata, then we were witnessing 
precisely what was most to be feared, namely, a progressive deteriora- 
tion of the average of the national stock. 


FINALLY, pointing in the same direction, came those who reminded 
society that, although pity and care for the suffering and weak must 
always be one of the distinguishing marks of a high civilisation, yet 
these very qualities, unless their results were regulated, might well 
defeat their own ends and those of society as well. Thousands of 
those who in other ages would have died young, or have been economic- 
ally handicapped by some infirmity such as poor physique, unresistance 
to disease, bad eyes or teeth, slight mental defect, and so forth, are 
not merely to-day being kept alive by improved medical care and 
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better sanitation, but are permitted to reproduce themselves. Now, 
for one thing, it appears that many of these defective types have a 
birth-rate above the normal (very clearly so in the case of the mentally 
defective) and for another, biological knowledge warrants us in believing 
that, through mutation, a small proportion of new defectives is con- 
stantly coming into existence. Thus, in the absence of measures to 
the contrary, the burden of defective humanity to be carried along by 
hale and hearty humanity is tending to increase in each generation. 


Tuat is the situation. What is to be done about it? For one thing, 
as Major Darwin urges in common with all other eugenists, we must 
awake public opinion and politicians to the issues. We must make 
quite sure of our facts and of our inferences from them, and we must 
then make them the basis for an intensive propaganda. 


To a biclogist, three things seem most sinister. The first is the 
differential multiplication of the classes. The second is the license 
for self-perpetuation allowed by our present system to a large number 
of subnormal tendencies which in any other species of organism would 
be eliminated by natural selection ; and the third is the progressive 
sterilisation of good heritable qualities which now takes place whenever 
these enable their possessors to move up into the higher economic 
strata, for here a low rate of multiplication, and usually an actual 
decrease of numbers, at once sets in. 


THESE three questions, as Major Darwin points out, are in reality all 
different aspects of one more general problem. in a society organised 
at all like ours, it is inevitable that some sort of ladder of opportunity 
shall exist. Some think the ladder too large, others too narrow ; 
but it certainly exists, and, equally certainly the trend of democratic 
ideas is to enlarge it. If it exists, then those which mount it into an 
economic class above their own will inevitably be possessed, on the 
average, of certain desirable heritable qualities making for such a rise 
—grit, industry, intellectual ability, quickness of mind, prudence, 
and the rest ; while vice versa, those whose descent the ladder facili- 
tates will contain an undue proportion of the shiftless, the lazy, the 
stupid, and the reckless. 


THERE seems no escape from this conclusion : if the ladder is there, 
it can operate in no other way. There is also no escape from the 
conclusion that the birth-rate of the different strata is different, and 
that whether a group of men climb into a stratum from below or drop 
into it from above, their average rate of reproduction will soon come 
to approximate to the average for the stratum as a whole. 


INDEED, Major Darwin goes further. He points out that some of the 
very inborn qualities, like prudence and foresight, which facilitate a 
rise, will also tend towards the voluntary limitation of families ; while 
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recklessness and failure to look ahead will not only help men to descend 
but also be likely to lead to rash marriages and imprudently large 
families. 


Ir this be accepted, then the rest of the eugenic case follows auto- 
matically. However, it is obviously desirable that there should be 
actual proof of innate differences between classes, as well as even the 
most irrefragable logical proof that it is bound to exist. 


Tue difficulties in the way of proof, however, are very great, since, 
although we can measure and compare both the physical and mental 
characters of two economic strata, it is extremely difficult to know 
how much of the differences are due to the economic and social environ- 
ment, how much to true inheritance. So far as they go, however, the 
elaborate mental and physical tests and measurements of correlation 
that have been made go to show that our @ priori conclusion is correct 
—that, for instance, the average inherited endowment of the rapidly- 
multiplying unskilled labour class is slightly below that of the slowly- 
multiplying or actually decreasing professional class : and that, there- 
fore, the average inherited endowment of the whole nation is slightly 
deteriorating in each generation (see, as complementary to Major 
Darwin on this point, Prof. Carr-Saunders’ book on EUGENICS in 
the Home University Library). This point is often gravely, some- 
times I fear wilfully, misunderstood. Those who dislike its implica- 
tions sometimes say that it means that the whole of the labouring 
classes are genetically inferior to the whole of the so-called upper 
classes. From this, to arouse political and class prejudice is an easy 
step! But to assert it is to prove either that the speaker is guilty of 
deliberate distortion, or that he does not know the meaning of the 
word average. 


Ler us take a hypothetical illustration to clear the matter up. Suppose 
that in every 100 persons of the casual labour and the professional 
classes respectively, go were precisely similar as regards their inherited 
qualities and abilities, and were of good average quality ; but that of 
the remaining 10, among the casual labourers 3 were of outstanding 
merit, 7 defective in some way or another; while among the pro- 
fessional workers, 7 were of outstanding merit and 3 were defective. 
Suppose further that the birth-rate of the professional class was just 
enough to permit it to hold its own; while the casual labour class 
doubled itself every two generations. There you have a rough illus- 
tration of what the eugenist believes to be happening. In the original 
generation, the total percentages (in these two classes of the population 
together) of outstanding and defective persons are 5 and 5: after two 
generations (even if no migrations between class and class occurred, 
which would make things worse) the percentages would be 3.8 and 
6.2 ; while after 5 they would be 3 and 6.8—and so on. 
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But even if we are agreed on the evils that call for cure, it remains 
to decide upon the practical remedies. It is precisely here that Major 
Darwin’s book is so important. Most eugenists, when confronted 
with this problem, do one of three things. Either they confine them- 
selves to the merest generalities ; or they advance completely Utopian 
schemes, such as breeding men only from selected stock, after the 
fashion of animal breeders with their herds; or else they concern 
themselves with points which, however important, are essentially 
minor—such as the encouragement of men of genius or talent to 
have large families or the prevention of reproduction by the obviously 
and grossly unfit. 

Major Darwin avoids all these pitfalls. He goes straight to the 
major point at issue, namely, how to maintain, or actually to improve, 
the inherited qualities of the great bulk of the population ; and he 
tackles it in a severely practical way, as a problem to be handled, not 
in some imaginary future state of society, but here and now in a 
twentieth century capitalist-industrialist democracy. 

He frankly abandons the possibility (save in extreme cases plus and 
minus) of finding—still more of applying—a scientifically satisfactory 
test of “‘ eugenic fitness.” But he perceives that in a type of society 
like ours, there is and must be a rough-and-ready, but no less valid, 
correlation between eugenic fitness and wages or salaries earned : 
and when one is dealing in populations over many generations, a 
definite positive correlation is enough. Let there be no mistake. He 
does not assert that earnings are a direct index of economic or eugenic 
deserts—he is neither a fool nor a crank! But he does assert that 
certain eugenically desirable qualities go on the whole with improvement 
of earning capacity, and vice versa. 

His next step is to repudiate the efforts of those who would have us 
concentrate on encouraging the few highly gifted and discouraging 
the few markedly defective. He points cut that the great mass of the 
population is constituted by those close to the average, and that there- 
fore the greatest results will be achieved if we can encourage the 
multiplication of the large stratum just above the mean—constituted 
chiefly by the skilled artisan type ; and if we can depress the rate of 
multiplication of the equally large stratum just below the mean— 
constituted chiefly by the unskilled labourer class. We should not 
neglect the professional classes, nor the men of great talent ; nor the 
casual worker class, nor the defectives ; but these will all be subsidiary 
points of attack. 

ALTHOUGH believing that Major Darwin much under-estimates the 
importance of the outstanding individual, yet I admit that his main 
point stands firm ; and that it is a great blessing to be confronted with 
a big job, instead of adjustments of detail. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


To ensure practical results, his first recommendation is that steps be 
taken to see that the incidence of family limitation is as equal as possible 
among the classes, instead of being practised mainly by the eugenically 
fitter strata. The enormous importance of this, it may be remarked, 
can be seen in recent figures from Holland. Here the State supervises 
the giving of advice on contraception, and the knowledge of proper 
methods is almost universal: and accordingly the difference between 
the birth-rates of the different economic strata has rapidly decreased 
during the last few years until it is now almost insignificant. 


Bur he realises that even in such conditions, prudence and foresight 
will still counsel undue restriction, while carelessness and rashness 
will not bother ; so that merely equalising the opportunities for the 
practice of contraception will not be enough. We must have positive 
checks as well : and these he would bring into relation with our existing 
systems of granting relief. The State would bind up the giving of 
relief over long periods with prohibition of increase of family beyond 
a certain figure—say, two children ; if the family were added to, the 
relief would automatically cease. As he rightly points out, the adoption 
of some such scheme would have indirect effects even more widespread 
than its direct effects, by making people realise that parenthood is to 
be definitely condemned in those who have no prospect of rearing 
their children in decent surroundings. 


THE encouragement of multiplication among the more fit is also to 
be linked up with the ordinary economic incentives. Here, however, 
matters are somewhat more difficult, for with any system of inheritance 
of wealth, relative infertility gives the next generation an advantage, 
since the wealth of the parents will be divided among fewer children. 
What is more, grades of fertility are without doubt largely inheritable, 
as Galton showed in his famous study of the extinction of many families 
after marriages with heiresses—the heiress being often an heiress 
because the last of an infertile stock. Thus both physiology and 
temperament will conspire to keep down the birth-rate of the econo- 


mically higher strata. 


As important palliative measures, Major Darwin envisages larger 
income-tax rebates for children, certain types of family allowance 
schemes, extension of State aid to education to all classes, &c. Greater 
equality of opportunity would also operate in the desired direction. 
But when all is said and done, we shall have to inculcate ideas that 
will bring about a “‘ change of heart,” and make people realise that 
it is just as immoral to have two children or less if they are able to 
support them properly (and there are no other special obstacles) as 
it is to have several children and to be unable to bring them up decently. 
How many people realise that to have only two children is to behave 
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as if their stock is not worth preserving for posterity, since with only 
two children to each fertile marriage any stock must decrease in absolute 
numbers? Definite propaganda, in both directions, becomes a 
necessity. 
I HAVE no space ‘to consider the host of minor, subsidiary, and con- 
tributory questions with which this veritable text-book of Eugenics 
deals. The feeble-minded ; the habitual criminal; the epileptic ; 
racial poisons ; individual versus mass selection; mate selection ; 
genius ; marriage and divorce ; education—these and a number of 
other topics are fully discussed. 


I caNNoT conclude, however, without mentioning one admirable 
point which Major Darwin repeatedly makes. He points out that the 
antagonism which often exists at present between the “ environ- 
mentalist,” who believes in education, hygiene, and social and political 
reform, and the eugenist, who believes in the value of sound stock, 
is based on wholly false notions. The two are the necessary com- 
plements each to the other. If dysgenic tendencies were allowed to 
continue, the increase in the proportion of the less fit will limit the 
very possibilities open to environmental reformers ; per contra, no 
believer in the importance of environment ought to wish that children 
should be brought into existence to grow up in an environment such 
as that provided by the home of a drunkard, a mentally defective 
person, or one so shiftless as to be in constant need of outside relief ; 
nor can they wish that there should be fewer children brought up in 
spacious homes and cultivated households. The proposals of the 
eugenist cannot fail to advance the ideas of the environmentalist ; 
whereas some of the proposals of the environmentalist can only in the 
long run succeed if built upon a eugenic foundation. 


WE ought all to be grateful to Major Darwin for his exhaustive and 
painstaking book. We shall be still more grateful if he is willing to 
issue a short and more popular book summarising his facts and views. 
I am quite convinced that a change in public opinion is the first pre- 
requisite for eugenic reform ; and for this, it is the great bulk of the 
people who must be touched, as well as the highly-educated minority, 
just as it is the bulk of the people whom we must aim at touching by 
our practical eugenic measures. It is easy to paint lurid pictures of 
racial deterioration and to talk profound half-truths about the passing 
of the Nordic race and the multiplication of the sub-man. It is 
equally easy, after controverting such pseudo-scientists, to go on and 
deny that there is anything to worry about. Both ways are wrong. 
We civilised nations are not irrevocably doomed to decadence ; but 
neither is our position free from danger. There is every evidence that 
all classes of our communities still contain stocks of splendid type, 
with potentialities and often achievements as high as anything the 
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human race can boast of. But there is also evidence that deterioration 
is setting in, in the shape of an increase in the proportion of racialby 
undesirable or less desirable stocks. If we want to avoid disaster, 
it is high time we withdrew a little of our scientific imagination and 
power from the control of the lifeless world around us, and applied 
it to what is in the long run the most important problem of all—the 
control of our own destiny. 
Juuian S. Huxtey. 


I wouLp like to add, after reading the Editor’s footnote, that I have only maintained, 
as does Major Darwin, that exists a positive partial correlation between 
Economic success and eugenically desirable qualities. I am quite aware that there 
are other eugenically desirable qualities woe not not be positively core correlated ee 


mri of epee reform granted tht the pantie creator xt Ta. 


Soctat Inheritance cn oly operate fectivly if the subjacent Biologia! Iahertanc 
is good. It is, for instance, evident that the contrast between ancient and modern 
Greece depends upon biological as well as social factors. Theoretically it is clear 
a Nene ale sem a Seog cape Regge fee treet sgt Srey geome 
inheritance imaginable than could a nation of chimpanzees. It is the business 
eee ane Oe ee ee and the business of sociology to ensure the 
73 J. S. H. 
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PRIMITIVE PROMISCUITY AND GROUP MARRIAGE :* 


I. By Lt.-Col. E. F. Gorpon Tucker, M.B., B.S. Lond., M.R.C.P. 
Lond., M.S., late Professor of Medicine, Grant Medical College, 
Bombay. * 


IN endeavouring to think out the conditions leading up to institutional 
marriage among Earliest Man, being agreed that the human race is 
descended from some ape-like creature, we have first to investigate 
the sexual habits of the Quadrumana in the hope of ascertaining 
among them any tendency, definitely established, towards some par- 
ticular form of mating. Although the authorities are by no means 
confident in their statements, we can derive from this study of the very 
varied conditions which obtain no helpful conclusions as to the sexual 
relations established among human precursors at the time when 
Homosimius appeared on the scene. 


But when we come to study savage men, living in communities which 
have evolved so slowly that they appear to us to have remained station- 
ary through long ages, we are confronted with the existence of pro- 
hibitions of marriage between particular parties, which are so wide- 
spread, and so deeply rooted in tribal consciousness, that we are 
tempted to regard such aversions as inherent in the mental make-up 
of the human race, and to accept off-hand the dictum that “ the sen- 
timent of the incest horror is instinctive.” Simultaneously we learn 
that in many tribes marriage between close relatives, but not the 
closest, is compulsory ; so that while we are to regard the incest horror 
among the closest relatives as instinctive, the extension of this sentiment 
beyond the limited circle is conventional, how far that conventional 
restriction extends being, as far as we can see, the result of chance. 
A Paviotso of Nevada addresses all his female cousins as “ sister ” ; 
but such a thrill of horror is produced at the mere thought of sexual 
union between brother and sister, that the very name of sister extends 
the incest horror to the tenth cousin. On the other hand, in Polynesia 
“the highest kind of noble is one who is the offspring of a union 
between own brother and sister of the noble class, whose parents are 
again own brother and sister.” Here the system of intensive inter- 
breeding is an object of reverence. It does not help us to call it the 
result of sophistication or caste. In one stratum incest is an abomina- 
tion, instinctively repulsive ; in another stratum of the came society 
it is a source of honour. 

WE will therefore be so bold as to question the dictum that the incest 
horror is instinctive. 

*Two papers, for and against, contrit~ted to Dr. Marett’s Anthropological Seminar 

in Oxford. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Let us attempt to visualise the sexual conditions obtaining in a very 
primitive group, untrammelled by what we call morality and even by 
customary or tribal law, meaning by this a collection of earliest man, 
lately evolved from what Macalister calls “the convenient quasi- 
algebraical symbol Homosimius,” which we can place in Chellean 
times. This group will find itself located along a riverside or estuary, 
where animal and vegetable food is abundant, and in a sub-tropical 
climate which permits residence under the merest shelter ; but wher- 
ever or however located, man at that stage is the slave of his environ- 
ment, and his daily habits and social organisation are the products of 
the nature of the food supply. We are not concerned about the 
question whether there will be one or several group sires ; we are only 
interested in the active men and nubile women. 


IN the first place the aggregation or dispersal of the group will be con- 
ditioned by the food supply ; if this is abundant the group remains 
localised and propagates in situ ; if there are seasonal variations of the 
local food supply there will be regular times for dispersal and for 
aggregation. Should the group remain im situ there will be facility 
for sexual promiscuity ; if the dispersals are frequent and seasonal 
there will be a tendency to individual couplings, that is a tendency 
towards the habit of marriage. For there is a natural sexual division 
of labour, and the hunter will require a female companion for the 
domestic side, that is the root-and-beetle side, of the food quest. This 
habit of coupling existing long before there is a recognised rite of mar- 
riage protected by the tribe, will lead after much time to marriage 
as an institution. As Darwin says “the habit of marriage, in any 
strict sense of the word, has been gradually developed.” But in the 
aggregated group there is facility for premiscuity. Hence there will 
be a possibility for marriage or permancut couplings to exist side by 
side with promiscuity, a condition which we find even at the present 
day in civilised societies. 


LeT us now consider a group which is under no necessity for dispersal. 
It is a fact that man is gregarious, and so the formation of a society 
permanently located as far as the food supply allows, will be the one 
most favourable to the satisfaction of this inclination, favourable also 
to protection, and to the propagation of the species. From the sexual 
point of view the group divides into the old of both sexes, the active 
men and the nubile women, and the children. 


WE consider now the relations which must exist between the members 
of the second and third classes under the influence of physiological 
laws. Man is not only the product of the external forces which play 
upon him from his environment, but also of those internal forces which 


are developed in his own organism. If a species is to survive and 
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become dominant (as has been the case with man), vitality and energy 
must exist implanted in those elements connected with propagation. 
The phenomena associated with the maturation of the organs of sex 
show how completely the organism becomes dominated through the 
elaboration of those substances of unknown composition, called 
internal secretions or hormones, which are not only part and parcel 
of the development of the reproductive functions themselves, but 
are intimately concerned with the growth of the bones, the develop- 
ment of the nervous system and its functions, and the general nutrition 
of the tissues. 


UNbeER the overwhelming stimulus of such internal forces the sexes 
become directed towards propagation. This impulse may be restrained, 
as with us, by education, law, and religion ; but where these restraining 
forces are absent, because under the conditions which we are attempt- 
ing to visualise they have not arisen, it is impossible to imagine the 
absence of promiscuity. We may take into consideration the re- 
strictions caused by the phenomenon of sexual jealousy, but it is a 
question whether this would over-balance the forces opposed to it. 
The existence of a group sire is hypothetical, the sexual instinct is a 
fact. The sexual instincts are a fundamental component of the human 
organism, and it is necessary for the preservation of the race that it 
should be so. As Sir Michael Foster wrote : “ The greater part of 
the actions which, looking from a near point of view at the higher 
animals alone, we are apt to consider as eminently the purpose for 
which animals came into existence, when viewed from the distant 
outlook whence the whole living world is surveyed, fade away into the 
likeness of the mere by-play of ovum-bearing organisms. The animal 
body is in reality a vehicle for ova ; and after the life of the parent has 
become potentially renewed in the offspring, the body remains as a 
cast-off envelope whose future is but to die.” 

ConsIDER then the forces which operate on a collection of active males 
and nubile females. There will first be the sexual instincts unre- 
strained by tribal iaw, and secondly the element of choice. The 
primitive man will be actuated in his choice by sexual selection, that 
is by his standard of beauty, and each race and age has its own standard 
of beauty, whether it be a particular form of face, obesity, or steatopygia. 


Tus choice leads to mating, and the question arises whether that 
mating will be permanent or temporary. The more animal-like the 
man is the more does he live for the day only, being incapable of that 
steadiness of inclination which would result in a permanent union. 
It seems therefore most probable that primitive matings were 
temporary or even casual. 

INASMUCH as the adult male is impelled by sexual selection in his 
choice, almost the last persons who will attract him will be those of the 
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age grade of his own mother. The Freudian doctrine of “ the un- 
natural longings of the infant in his mother’s arms ” has not been 
acceptable to English physicians even in pre-war days when we were 
obsessed by the myth of German infallibility. The nubile females 
who will attract him will be those of his own age grade. If there is 
only one sire and one mother, there must be brother-sister marriage, 
or the group will die out. If the sire is polygamous, the male may 
mate with half-sisters. If there are several fathers the women of 
his age group will be half-sisters, full sisters, cousins, or unrelated. 
This third combination is the most probable because we are certain 
of the fact that the human race is gregarious. 


Tus is Morgan’s Group Marriage of the first type, the Consanguine 
Family, but there is no need to deduce its existence from the Classifi- 
catory System of relationships in Polynesia. It results from physio- 
logical laws and sexual selection, a “ logical postulate ” deduced, not 
from a belief in the “ unilinear evolution and the serial view of the 
advance of man through definite cultural stages,” but the result of 
natural impulses unrestrained by law or custom. 


Art this stage, according to Morgan, the primitive philosopher, local 
sorcerer, or the tribal elders, come in with legislation to check the 
evils of inbreeding which they have been clever enough to recognise, 
a primitive Congress on Eugenics. In the first place do such evils 
exist, and if they exist what are they? The first alleged evil is sterility. 
It is true that Winwood Reade asserts that Egyptian dynasties died 
out as the result of brother-sister marriage ; but these dynasties seem 
to have lasted a long time, and it is manifest that marriage-to-order is 
less likely to be prolific than one which results from mutual inclination. 
As regards first-cousin marriage we are by no means certain that it 
is an evil. Certainly it has not been proved that such marriages tend 
towards sterility. What is a fact is, that where there is a variation from 
the normal present in the ascendants, such as a tendency to nervous 
disorder, that variation is emphasised on the offspring. It has also 
been shown by Sir Thomas Clouston that there is a definite tendency 
among the members of neuropathic families to intermarry. In such 
cases mating is very liable to have unfortunate results for the offspring, 
and such instances have brought cousin-marriage under suspicion. 
Moreover, the marriage of first cross-cousins has been the tribal 
regulation through untold generations, and it is not through this that 
we find dying races. Dying races appear to be produced through 
diminution of the food supply, leading to infanticide ; or to climatic 
alterations producing misery areas, and consequent loss of race fertility. 


Let us now consider the natural sequence of promiscuity, where the 
unions are transient and casual. Brother-sister union will be infertile, 
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according to the views of some, or the offspring will be puny and not 
likely to survive. Hence the unions between more distant relations 
will be productive, and from that{point of view the greater the promis- 
cuity the greater the advantage. 


Unper such conditions it will be a wise child that knows his own 
father, and his own mother will not be able to enlighten him. He 
grows up recognising a group of men whom he calls “ fathers,”’ which 
does not mean “ procreators ” ; and a group of child-bearing women 
who are the “ mothers,” one of whom has specially suckled him, 
but there are others who on occasion may have performed that func- 
tion. The only male relative that he can identify with certainty in 
the older generation is the mother’s brother. The female children 
will stay with the mothers, and learn their side of the food quest. 
The boy will accompany the mother’s brother during his process of 
education. This early connection between the male child and the 
mother’s brother, which is the necessary result of promiscuity, will 
leave its mark on early societies, even when promiscuity has been 
replaced by marriage law. As Darwin remarks: ““ How so many 
absurd rules of conduct, as well as so many absurd religious beliefs, 
have originated, we do not know ; nor how it is that they have become, 
in all quarters of the globe, so deeply impressed on the mind of men ; 
but it is worthy of remark that a belief constantly inculcated during the 
early years of life, whilst the brain is impressible, appears to acquire 
almost the nature of an instinct ; and the very essence of the instinct 
is that it is followed independently of reason.” For “ belief con- 
stantly inculcated ” we may substitute “‘ custom constantly followed.” 
Moreover, when customs change the most ingrained custom will be 
the last to vanish. Hence it is that in Melanesian or Polynesian 
tribes, which can be seen to have changed, from matrilineal to patri- 
lineal descent, or to be in process of change, the child will recognise 
the authority of his mother’s brother before that of his own father. 
Lastly, the more extensive the area over which a custom is found the 
greater the age of it, and vice versa. Hence the respect for the mother’s 
brother is found all over the world. 


REVERTING now to brother-sister marriage, is it a form of union which 
is likely to be found other than in the smallest group where sisters are 
the only available females ? There is a belief, for which perhaps Mr. 
Punch is respensible, that there is all the difference in the world 
between “ Your own Sister ” and “ Someone else’s Sister,” and the 
Darwinian explanation of this phenomenon would be that the adult 
male is attracted by variety as well as by beauty. Growing up with 
the sister the male, accustomed to her appearance, is unattracted thereby. 
Hence it is unnecessary to formulate an “incest horror” on the 
subject. The sexual attraction does not arise. 
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We have, then, the group marriage where all the women of the group 
are the wives of all the men of the group, and the children are the group 
children. The latter can do nothing else than arrange relationships 
in strata, which is the essence of the classificatory system. 


It appears futile to attempt to plan out any one way for the develop- 
ment of legalised marriage. If it were possible to trace out the history 
of each and every tribe, the several ways by which it has been arrived 
at would appear. As regards exogamy the following would appear 
to be the most simple origin, derived from the proximity of two food 
groups divided by some natural feature, such as a stream. Under the 
influence of the attraction of variety there will be matings across the 
line. Reverting once more to the potency of variety as an element in 
sexual selection we may note that if all women were exactly alike there 
would be no such thing as female beauty, not even if all the women 
were to become as beautiful as the Venus de Medici. As Darwin 
puts it: “ Both sexes, if the females as well as the males were per- 
mitted to assert any choice, would choose their partners, not from 
mental charms or property, or social position, but almost solely from 
external appearance.” The most peaceful arrangement conceivable, 
and therefore the most convenient to all parties, would be the ex- 
change of sisters by two men. Of course matings might arise also 
from purchase, capture, or elopement. When the most convenient 
arrangement had become a habit there would be two moieties of a 
tribe. What further line of development eventuates will be deter- 
mined by occurrences arising in the group. If the moieties are arranged 
by a process of fission, we can assume the appearance of a tribal Moses. 
The Australians believe, no doubt rightly, that their marriage arrange- 
ments were imposed on them by the superior authority of their culture 
heroes. — 


Now we may roughly divide savage tribes, as regards their sexual 
tendencies, into those who have developed on clean lines or on debased 
lines ; and in a low type of man we should expect the latter. We 
cannot stay to define what we mean by “ clean ” and “ debased,”’ or 
a “ low type.” If Madison Grant tells us that the Irish of the south 
and west represent a “‘ bad cross,’’ we can make a mental contrast 
between progressive Belfast and “dear dirty Dublin,” and pass on. 
The Andamanese is a clean-living savage ; his marriage ceremony is 
striking, ethical, and conducted with modesty by the principal parties. 
Brown’s book on his life and habits might be in the library of a school 
for young ladies. But the account of the proceedings of Australian 
savages, and particularly of the ceremony of the pre-nuptial perineal 
incision of the ULAOL:NyA, and its accompaniments, is disgusting even 
toa hardened physician. Itis exactly among such people that we should 
expect vestiges of a primitive promiscuity. And surely the common-sense 
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conclusion as to the real meaning of these practices is that of the 
actual observers, Spencer and Gillen, namely that they represent (1) the 
present normal condition of individual marriage with limited extensions, 
(2) evidence at a prior time of actual group marriage, and (3) evidence 
of the existence at a still earlier time of even wider marital relations. 
Why substitute the fanciful theory of an expiatory ceremony for 
marriage ? There is here no question of seasonal licence ; it is not 
comparable to such events as the Holi Festival of India, where the 
goddess cult itself is an incentive to licence. There is no cult, but a 


recognised practice. 


No doubt marriage as an established institution is found universally 
at the present time, but no tribe that we can examine, however “ low,”’ 
can represent a primitive condition in the strict sense of the word. 
Behind every one are thousands of years of tribal law. The Veddas 
are instanced as a low race, practising monogamy even in communal 
rock-shelters, and furnishing an example of the stability of marriage 
among a primitive race. But this race is almost a dead one, and even 
among the few fragments which by any possibility can be regarded 
as pure, the young male is considered to be doing the right thing if 
he marries the daughter of the mother’s brother. 


WE now come to the existence of “ customs of avoidance” as an 
example of the fixity of the incest horror. Some of these customs are 
obviously not connected with questions of sex at all, and are the ex- 
pression of an extended feeling of respect. But even as regards those 
which appear to relate to sex questions, their variability is itself the 
proof that they are conventional. For shortness, consider only the 
mother-in-law avoidance. We need not invoke the existence of any 
association of ideas calling up the horrible recollections among the 
tribe of former marital relations between mother and son, or consider 
ambivalency or other Freudian nonsense. We can explain it by the 
curious phenomenon of what we must call, for want of a better term, 
“the exaggeration of a restriction.” Take the following example. 
The strict Mohammedans in India have the purdah system ; their 
women arc secluded. When these go abroad their faces are veiled, 
and the curtains of their carriage closely drawn. We can understand 
this as a protection in lawless times against sexual cravings. But 
why does a Mohammedan gentleman shrink from so much as a men- 
tion of his wife, or even from saying that he is married ? If you meet 
your friend Smith a courteous enquiry about the health of Mrs. Smith 
is the most natural thing in the world. But if you ask that question 
of your friend Mr. Mohammed Ali, he will regard it as an insult ; 
and if you condole with him on the recent decease of his wife he will 
shrink into himself at your gaucherie, mutter “ it doesn’t matter” 
and change the subject. 
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We have the same exaggeration of a restriction among ourselves, 
especially among religious women who have not cultivated the scientific 
imagination. The sacred nature of the number “ seven ” in ancient 
Babylonia, and the consequent sacred nature of the seventh day under 
the Mosaic Code, was responsible for the horrors of the Victorian 
Sunday, and children were “ sinful ” if they did not repress all bodily 
activity and be thoroughly miserable. And lastly, some women, 
even among the educated classes, regard it as “ wrong ” to receive 
chloroform during the pangs of labour, because of the primeval curse 
“in sorrow thou shalt bring forth children.” 


IN conclusion, I repeat that the investigation of the origin of marriage 
must start with the physiological facts of the intensity of the sexual 
inclinations in the human subject. The natural instinct of the human 
being is towards promiscuity. Such inclinations may be driven down 
into the depths of the mind by education, social restrictions, or religion, 
and thereby inhibited ; but when under the brutalising effects of war 
the veneer of civilisation and religion becomes rubbed off, the primi- 
tive instincts are laid bare, and we get the unpleasant sexual accom- 
paniments of Teutonic “ frightfulness.’”’ So, too, when the higher 
mental levels have been ablated, either temporarily under the influence 
of alcohol, or permanently as the result of insanity, these lower levels 
take charge of such mental operations as remain, and among the insane, 
as cerebral deterioration proceeds, the delusions, actions, and conduct 
of the patient acquire a sexual tinge, likely to become permanent when 
the acquisitions and inhibitory powers of the higher centres are 
completely destroyed. E F.G.T. 


II. By Lasztre H. Griipert, M.A. 


WHATEVER may have been the social organisation of men of the Ice 
Age or the earlier marriage systems, or lack of them, of tribes and 
nations now existing, it is agreed that to-day, everywhere, there exists 
the individual family. It may be monogamous, polygynist, or poly- 
andrist; it may exist in societies which allow pre-marital license ; 
it may be associated with temporary intercourse out of wedlock, but 
individual marriage is the rule for most of the lives of all peoples. 


It is not, however, surprising that there has been much speculation 
about the early history of the social organisation of man. Unfortunately 
existing primitive people do not record their history in writing, and 
whilst we have artifacts, we have no record of the organisation of 
early man. We have, therefore, to rely partly on a study of the habits 
of higher mammals, and partly on the study of man himself as we 
know him to-day. It is a dangerous quest, in which there has been 
a strange neglect of psychological considerations. 
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Tue upholders of the doctrine of the early existence of promiscuity 
and group marriage have fixed their attention on two groups of data, 
the Classificatory System of Relationships, and the existence of certain 
customs which, they say, are the fossil remains of what was once the 
universal practice. 


Let us deal first with the Classificatory System. Whatever reasons 
there may be for postulating a Consanguine Group, they cannot be 
found in the Malayan system of denoting relationship. Dr. Rivers 
has pointed out that Morgan was here wrongly assuming that the 
Hawaiians were a very primitive people, and was ignorant of the fact 
that their relationship terms were the result of a bilateral mode of 
grouping, depending on the existence of genealogies based on indi- 
vidual marriage. Dr. Rivers, however, supports Morgan in his 
hypothesis of group marriage. Very briefly the argument depends on 
deductions from that Classificatory System which, in a Dual Organisa- 
tion, distinguishes the father’s kin from the mother’s, but groups 
under one term the father and his collaterals of the same generation, 
and under another, the mother and her collaterals. It is argued that 
as a woman calls a group of men by the same term, a time was when 
she had intercourse with all of them. The custom has changed, but 
conservative nomenclature still betrays the previous existence of 
group marriage. 


IN answer to this we can say, firstly, that the terminology is equally 
explained by the institutions of the Levirate and Sororate, which are 
actively functioning to-day. Secondly, the terminology, as N. W. 
Thomas points out, is expressive of social status. Relationship 
certainly is intimately connected with status among primitive people ; 
but it is a mighty leap from the eligibility of certain people to marry 
each other, to the assertion that intercourse takes place, or has taken 
place, between those people. The tribe is chiefly concerned in seeing 
that the marriage regulations are observed, that in Australia, for 
instance, bride and bridegroom belong to the right classes. It is the 
family, near relatives of the pair, who usually arrange the marriage, 
in which matter the tribe is comparatively uninterested so long as 
there is no breach of custom. Thus among the Arunta many women 
may be “‘ Unawa ” to a man, and tribal custom insists on his marrying 
a woman of this class, but the choice of the particular “ Unawa ” to 
become the man’s mate is usually made by the two fathers while their 
children are still young ; it is an individual arrangement in which the 
tribe is only incidentally interested. It is natural, surely, that termi- 
nology should reflect what is vital to the tribe, and not what is incidental. 


Moreover, both McLennan and Thomas point out that if the group- 
ing of collaterals with the father indicates doubtful paternity, the 
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grouping of collaterals with the mother must indicate doubtful mater- 
nity, which is absurd. Dr. Rivers takes up this challenge, saying that 
there may once have been a special term to denote the individual 
relationship between mother and child, which term became extended 
later to fall into line with other kinship terms, but this surely is invent- 
ing a further hypothesis to explain the prior hypothesis which we have 
already found to be unnecessary to explain the facts. He further 
suggests that maternity may have been doubtful, as the child after 
weaning may have been returned, as it were, to the common group of 
children, and may soon have lost any connexion with or knowledge of 
its mother. This comes curiously from the pen of a psychologist, 
and I heartily agree with the spirit of the lady who said “ Dr. Rivers 
never was a mother.” 


For Morgan, as for Colonel Gordon Tucker, it was an essential part 
of the doctrine that the clan, and with it group marriage, preceded 
the individual family, but Lowie has pointed out that the individual 
family without the clan is found in the rudest societies, and the clan, 
with the exception of Australia, is associated with more advanced 
peoples. Rivers, indeed, considered that group marriage came at a 
later stage, when people were aggregated in agricultural communities, 
but his arguments depend on deductions from the Classificatory 
System, and this, we have tried to show, is more easily explained 
otherwise, and is everywhere, to-day, associated with the individual 
family. 

CotoneL Gordon Tucker’s theory of the origin of the consanguine 
group is magnificently physiological and achieves simplicity by neg- 
lecting much relevant data. Because, the argument runs, man is 
gregarious and is activated by hormones at a time when custom and 
religion are unknown, therefore he will be promiscuous, unless, indeed, 
the accident of food supply drives him abroad with a root-and-beetle 
collecting woman whose charms as a mate he then begins for the first 
time to appreciate. This theory seems to me to neglect altogether the 
parental instinct, and to confuse the relationship between custom and 
religion on the one hand, and biological principle on the other. But 
more of this anon. 


Tue second group of data on which the supporters of group marriage 
fix is that composed of certain customs, in which extra-marital access 
to women is practised, and which are considered to be the vestigial 
remains of either group marriage or promiscuity. 


Ler us note first that when an anatomist speaks of vestigial organs, he 
can always point to organisms in the line of descent, where those 
organisms are functioning, and we must be suspicious of a hypothesis 
which cannot show this association. Moreover, we want a much more 
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searching analysis of these customs which are glibly claimed as vestigial ; 
if they can be shown to be actively functioning in their existing societies, 
there need be no further talk of fossils. 

Many of these customs have been regarded as expiation for individual 
marriage, and of these the most important are the defloration customs 
connected with marriage ceremonies. There are also the ceremonial 
orgies which are common among both primitive and more civilised 
peoples. And, lastly, there are cases of wife-lending, and especially 
the custom of “ Pirrauru” among the Dieri, and “ Piraungaru ” 
among the Urabunna of Australia. In every case these practices can 
be shown to have live religious or social significance to-day. 


It is generally admitted that in sexual crises, both men and women 
are in that dangerous magico-religious condition which necessitates 
the imposition of taboos. Mr. Crawley has shown, moreover, that 
the savage normally finds woman mysterious and dangerous. Add to 
these considerations the primitive fear of the new thing, and we have 
no need to postulate expiation for individual marriage to account for 
ritual defloration. Of all ways of transmitting qualities, contact to 
the savage is most important, and here is the most critical moment of 
first contact with mysterious woman. Mr. Crawley shows, too, how 
the sayage resorts to the device of substitution to avert danger, how, 
for example, in Bengal, bride and bridegroom are first married to trees, 
and he quotes the mode of defloration among the Arunta as a case of 
this substitution. In cases where the friends of the bridegroom have 
access to the bride, Westermarck shows that there may enter the 
principle of reward of services, and, indeed, one contributory cause of 
access may be gratitude, as, for example, where the friends of the 
groom help the Yuin native to elope. 

No one explanation can account for the diverse ceremonial orgies, 
and we will only mention very briefly three out of many. There are 
those, firstly, that are associated with the fertility of the crops, or with 
the return of plentiful food conditions. There is, secondly, the 
exchange of wives to avert a great calamity. Crawley points out that 
this is only one form of exchange adopted to change the luck of a people ; 
other devices are the exchange of clothes between men and women, 
and the exchange of names. The old men of the Kurnai order an 
exchange of wives to avert danger from the Aurora Australis. To 
Howitt, who says this is a reversion to the custom of group marriage, 
Thomas answers that “if a day of prayer and fasting is ordered in 
order to avert national calamities, it does not follow that the nation in 
question was in the habit of perpetual prayer and fasting in some pre- 
vious stage of existence.” Thirdly, Crawley has worked out a thesis, 
explaining why much license takes place ceremonially at the close of 
Initiation. For days the boys have undergone hardships and abstinence. 
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They are reborn as men with new names and a new life, and 
as men, they are introduced to the women. For a brief period the 
taboo is relaxed, only to be re-imposed afresh until marriage. In this, 
as in many other cases of orgy, Havelock Ellis would have us see how 
custom emphasises the rhythm of sex. Both Ellis and Crawley suggest 
that among hunters, hardship and poor food may result in a low 
development of nervous energy in the sexual centres, which in some 
measure these orgies counteract. 


Tere is no need to deal with the more simple examples of wife lending 
or wife exchanging which have hospitality or social solidarity as their 
motives. Nor need I enlarge on that limited and strictly regulated 
extension cf individual marriage among the Dieri and Urabunna, 
which has been so ably discussed by both Thomas and Malinowsky. 


DESTRUCTIVE criticism is easy ; but it is the duty of those who postulate 
group marriage to prove their case. Individual marriage we have 
with us, group marriage we do not know. However, I cannot resist 
the temptation of following Colonel Gordon Tucker into the unknown, 
to picture the social habits of early Pleistocene Robinson Crusoes on 
the island of mother earth. It is a dangerous quest which should be 
“ taboo ” to those whose Initiation is not due until June at the earliest, 
but if one may venture, then perhaps another may follow. 


WE will concede to Colonel Gordon Tucker that hormones are the basis 
of sexual activity, but he must allow to us that man does not live by 
hormones alone. In the evolution of living organisms, sex has become 
more and more associated with mental phenomena, and we may note 
in birds and all higher animals, two distinct Instincts, which McDougall 
recognises as primary, the Reproductive or Sex Instinct, and, at least 
in the mother, the Parental Instinct, associated with the Tender 
Emotion. A fish may indeed lay a million eggs and take no further 
interest in a matter where safety lies in numbers, but as we ascend the 
scale we find that the young are born fewer at a time, and at longer 
intervals. We find, too, an increasing helplessness at birth making 
greater demands on that protection which is entrusted to the Parental 
Instinct. In many species of birds and animals, and in man to-day, 
the Parental Instinct occurs also in the male, and McDougall points 
out that this is one of many examples of the transmission of sexual 
characters, quoting in illustration, the horns and antlers of some species 
of sheep and deer. He adds that Natural Selection has probably con- 
firmed and increased its inheritance in the male sex. I am not suggest- 
ing that the Parental Instinct in the male has what Rivers would call 
the “ all or nothing ” character that it has in the female, but it is worth 
noting that Malinowsky shows that it is associated with a very great 
intensity of emotion in the Australian father, who does not realise 
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that he is the procreator of the children he loves. This instinct, which 
is according to McDougall the origin of all altruistic sentiment, is nor- 
mally shown in the protection of his mate by the male, and this is 
especially the case when an older male pairs with a younger female, 
a condition very common amongst primitive people to-day, and likely 
to have been common in the past. The Sex and Parental Instincts 
are then the family instincts, and McDougall thinks that it is true 
without exception that where the two are associated in the males of 
species of birds and mammals, the family exists. 


For one moment imagine a society in which the females alone possess 
the Parental Instinct. Here is the condition of promiscuity. The 
male, attracted by the female, satisfies his Sex Instinct and returns to 
the horde. The female nourishes the child, and if her mother instinct 
is as weak as Dr. Rivers suggests, dumps it into the pack at latest at the 
age of three, or if her mother instinct is normal, tries to persuade her 
brother to protect the child, which she will find difficult as, by hypo- 
thesis, he lacks the Parental Instinct. And we may note in passing 
that if Rivers is right, the mother cannot possibly know her brother. 


In such a condition there is the least possible chance of the survival 
of the species. Consider man of this early time in relation to his 
environment. From the moment when he left the trees to which he was 
at least partially adapted, it was man against the world, and a very 
unpleasant world inhabited by creatures like sabre-toothed tiger. 
Man’s legs are not swift, his arms are not strong ; he has relatively 
nimble wits, but no weapons except the stone he picks up and perhaps 
partially adapts. Think of the complete helplessness of the human 
infant at birth, and the long period of immaturity, making greater claims 
on protection than the young of any other species. Is it likely that 
the rudimentary social organisation of that time would serve to protect 
the young? If such a promiscuous society ever existed it must have 
been swept away by sabre-tooth, or by the first men who varied in the 
direction of the Parental Instinct. 


BuT our hypothesis is unnecessary. Dr. Rivers tells us in his paper 
on the Instinct of Acquisition that it is very likely that the instinctive 
endowment of the human species is alike, though, of course, a common 
instinct may be modified in the individual as a result of social environ- 
ment. As the Parental Instinct is certainly found amongst both 
primitive and civilised men to-day, it is then very likely that it is part 
of the innate equipment of the male sex of homo sapiens. More- 
over, as it exists in the anthropoids, we need not hesitate to ascribe 
it to Homosimins, unless we care to argue that for want of it, he perished. 
But where it exists in the males of a species, says McDougall, the family 
too, exists, and this is what we should expect where we are dealing 
with a survival factor of such great value to man with a helpless babe 
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and its long childhood, and a hard world with which to struggle. Man, 
surely, came of a stock varying strongly in the direction of greater 
parental instinct in both sexes. “ Marriage is rooted in the family,” 
says Westermarck, “ not the family in marriage.” 

ONE more point only. It is admitted that the desires continue and the 
sex organs of man function over a long period of his life. It is true, 
too, that his mate becomes sexually less attractive, as she is occupied 
with the arduous work of bearing and suckling the young, as well as 
with her share of the labour of the home. Moreover, at certain times 
she is inaccessible to him. His attention strays. It is an age-long 
difficulty, and psychologists can tell us to-day of men who combine 
a tender love of their families with illicit amours. Here is endless 
possibility of quarrelling about women within the group, and it is 
these conditions out of which custom, backed by supernatural sanction, 
gradually crystallised to ensure stability in sex relationships. Thus 
custom, and in many of its aspects, religion, played their part in em- 
phasising those biological factors which have greatest survival value. 
If those societies survived in which custom and religion gave greatest 
support to the family instincts, no wonder the cake of custom hardened 
upon and kept under the insurgent egoistical impulses, and, incident- 
ally, their inveterate ally, reason. But according to the argument 
I am following, this is a secondary problem arising out of a super- 
abundance of sex energy in the males of a society already based on the 
individual family—and indeed the problem was never so urgent as 
it is to-day. It is just possible that one of the reasons for beginning 
to look outside the group for a mate was the quarrelling about women 
inside that group. 


AND, finally, we cannot argue that because man is gregarious, there- 
fore he was promiscuous. Men do not run together like a herd of 
deer ; their egoistic impulses are too strongly developed. Nor can 
we agree with Colonel Gordon Tucker when he says that men, lacking 
customs and religion, lived for the day only and must have been fickle. 
Is there not here a misunderstanding of instinctive behaviour? A 
male bird, for instance, may live for the day only when it is impelled by 
its family instincts to carry through the long process of mating, nest 
building, and helping to rear the young ; but it is certainly not fickle. 
Further, it is argued that customs and religions arose to impose re- 
strictions and to create the family. These customs, with Darwin’s 
consent called absurd, apparently arose in vacuo. Is it not worth 
while considering that just because the already existing institution of 
the family was threatened by the super-abundance of man’s sexual 
energy, that these super-natural sanctions were evolved? Has not the 
complex, primarily biological, and secondarily sociological, been through 
the sieve of natural selection ? And surely the absurdity of the customs 
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lies in their intellectual content only, and not in their function, although 
in these tentative days of man (I include our own), it would be too 
great a simplification to suggest that social organisation always em- 
phasises biological principle. It is because it does not, that, hopefully, 
we study Anthropology. 

No, the Piltdown man may have been promiscuous, and the Lady 
of Lloyds may have struggled hard to persuade her brother to do the 
work her sire, or rather group sires, should have done. If so, and I 
think it is most improbable, we need look no further for the cause of 
their extinction. Homo sapiens is and always has been a married man. 

L. H. G. 
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REPRESENTATIVE BIOLOGICAL THEORIES OF SOCIETY: 
by H. E. Barnes (continued from p. 243.) 


A CONSIDERABLE proportion of the work is devoted to the rise, nature 
and influence of custom and tradition, a field surveyed much more 
thoroughly by such writers as Sumner and Westermarck. Here the 
author gives to his book a trend which reminds one strikingly of the 
procedure of H. T. Buckle in his History or CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND. 
In this, after showing the importance of geographical factors in the 
history of human culture, Buckle ultimately concluded that psycho- 
logical influences were far more potent among mankind, particularly 
in the period since the origins of civilisation. Likewise, Carr-Saunders 
presents a most thorough survey of the nature and importance of the 
problems of population, quantitatively and qualitatively considered, 
throughout human history, and then comes to the conclusion that 
cultural factors, comprehended under what he designates as “ tradi- 
tion,” are more influential and powerful in their operation upon man 
and civilisation. Even wars, he contends, have not been due to the 
pressure of populations on the means of subsistence, but rather to 
the fact that war has become a fixed custom and tradition governing 
the relations between groups.** In the qualitative and eugenic sense, 
also, the biological or population problem appears to Carr-Saunders 
as of less significance than the cultural : 
Up to a certain stage, and, when the whole of human history is taken 
into account, up to a late stage, achievement was in the main dependent 
upon germinal change. But this late stage is anterior by many thousands 
of years to the beginning of history in the usual meaning of that term. 
Beginning not later than the last period of the Paleolithic, the explanation 
of the course of events is in the main to be sought not in germinal change, 
but in the influence of environment upon tradition . . . Those who 
think that germinal change in mental characters will effect the evolution 
of society and mould the course of history are upon the whole mistaken. 
The course of history is in the main dependent upon changes in tradition 
which are for the most part independent of germinal change.** 


D. Epwarp Byron REvuTER. 


THE growing conviction of the importance of population problems in 
connection with contemporary social and economic reform has pro- 
duced the need for a comprehensive text-book covering all of the 
diverse aspects of population problems. The first achievement in 
this field is the work of Professor Reuter.** While containing no 
original contribution to the subject, the book has the merit of un- 
precedented comprehensiveness, covering, as it does, such a variety 
of topics as the history of theories of population, the composition and 





“Ibid. pp. 30-7,” 

*Ibid., pp. 82. Carr-Saunders has epitomized his doctrines in a brief work, 
entitled PoputaTion, Oxford University Press, 1925, 111 pp. 

**PoPULATION Prosiems, Philadelphia, 1923. 
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distribution of the population, the various factors and tendencies in 
populat'on growth and limitation, the decline of the birth and death 
rates, public health and preventive medicine, emigration and immigra- 
tion, race mixture, and the qualitative problems connected with eugenics 
and the improvement of the abler strains and classes in the population. 
PERHAPS the most important distinguishing characteristic of the book 
in its theoretical import, as compared with the works of Thompson, 
East and Wright, is his optimism as to the future of society in spite 
of the present tendencies in population increase and the imminence 
of a serious pressure upon the means of subsistence. In particular, 
does he ignore the operation of the law of diminishing returns in 
agriculture, which is a basic factor in the analysis of Thompson, East 
and Wright. Further, he shows no mastery of the statistical technique 
or of the literature which has embodied this quantitative method in 
connection with the biological problems in human society. This is 
a particularly serious defect in relation to the discussion of eugenics 
and the qualitative improvement of the population.** 


E. Haroitp Cox (1859- ). 
IT was inevitable that the significance of population problems should 
impress publicists as well as professors, and we have an excellent 
example of the grasping of the importance of such issues in the brief 
but trenchant book by Harold Cox,** the editor of the EDINBURGH 
REVIEW, and a well-known British writer on problems of free trade 
and agricultural economics. The volume constitutes no addition to 
our scientific knowledge on the subject, but it does contain an admirable 
and concise exposition of the more important aspects of population 
problems in relation to social and cultural improvement as a whole. 
His thesis, which is well substantiated, is that practically all schemes 
for economic and social reform are contingent for their success and 
application upon a prior or parallel solution of the basic problems of 
the pressure of the population on the means of subsistence and the 
distribution of ability in the population.*” This applies as much to 
the solution of war and international problems as to the securing of 
better conditions within national boundaries.** The significance of 
eugenics is discussed with acumen.** Particularly impressive is the 
author’s refutation and stinging critique of the conventional orthodox, 
and especially the Catholic, conceptions and dogmas opposing the 
program and concrete methods of birth control.*® 
**See the criticism of the work by F. H. Hankins in the JouRNAL oF SoctaL Forces, 
May, 1924, p. 592. : — 
**THE PROBLEM OF TION, London, 1923. *"Ibid., chap. ii., iv. 


*“*Ibid., chap. iii. For a study of the relation of population probiems to War, see 
C. Gini, Proptemi SocioLoGiA DELLA GUERRA, 1921. 





**Ibid., chap. v. 
“Chap. vi. An even more comprehensive attempt to indicate the basic importance 
population conditions in contemporary social roblems and reform proposals 
is contained in the racy and interesting work of J. Swinburne, PoPULATION AND 
THE SociaL PROBLEM, 1924. 
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G. Marcaret SANGER (1883- ) AND THE MODERN MOVEMENT FoR 
BirtH CONTROL. 


Wuire, as Carr-Saunders has shown with such a wealth of detail,“ 
even very primitive peoples have practised various methods of limiting 
the population, these have usually consisted of putting to death infants 
and aged or executing abortion operations of a crude sort ; in other 
words, an interference with hurnan life at some stage after the process 
of fertilisation. The modern birth control movement is based upon 
the aspiration to prevent conception from taking place. While contra- 
ceptive methods of a rudimentary sort have been known and practised 
by various peoples since long before the days of Onan,** the con- 
temporary birth control movement is the first systematic effort to 
link up voluntary parenthood with the facts of modern medical science 
and make it the means of realising that preventive type of check on 
population increase which Malthus had recommended. Malthus 
himself, to be sure, as an orthodox Anglican cleric, was opposed to 
contraceptive methods, but the modern birth control movement 
represents a more rational program for the preventive type of check 
than Malthus’ proposal for a postponement of marriage. It is, of 
course, the only practicable and logical program suggested by the writers 
on population problems who contend that the solution of economic 
and social evils rests fundamentally upon a limitation of the birth rate. 


THE active and open campaign for the birth control program involves 
a fundamental and thoroughgoing break with the orthodox Christian 
ethik in regard to reproduction. ‘The Christian injunction has been to 
“ be fruitful and multiply ” and “ take no thought for the morrow.” 
It has been assumed that a life of misery and suffering on this earth 
is likely to be the one most conducive to promoting piety and securing 
ultimate heavenly salvation. Further, the Church has viewed popula- 
tion problems primarily from the standpoint of the ultimate recruiting 
of the celestial orchestra in the New Jerusalem, and not from the 
viewpoint of the “ optimum number” desirable in the light of the 
mundane considerations of social happiness and comfort on this earth. 
It is not surprising, then, that there have been many clashes between 
the advocates of the birth control program and conservative clergymen 
and moral censors.** Many open-minded clergymen have, of course, 
declared that birth control can be harmonised with a liberal and 
intelligent interpretation of Christian ethics.‘ In the United States 
the struggle has been more difficult because the Comstockers have 


“Op. cit., chaps. ix.-xi. “*Ibid., pp. 177, 186, 255, 266, 287, 315. 
“*See Mrs. Sanger’s account of her experiences and battles, in the AMFRICAN MERCURY, 


a ge 231-6. aakot a aged summary of the Catholic viewpoint, s 


“See W. R. Inge, eeniacanes Shame Second Series. In the Neo-Malthusian and 
Birth Control Control Conference held in New York City in the Spring of 1925 one whole 
session was given over to a defence of birth control by liberal clergymen. 
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been able to secure a federal law making the dissemination of contra- 
ceptive methods illegal. In the campaign for birth control education 
the leaders in the English-speaking world have been Margaret Sanger 
in the United States, and Marie C. Stopes and F. W. Stella Browne 
in d.** Mrs. Sanger says of the movement : ** 
cmt emee Terr vette esate of humanity because it 
cuts through the limitations peumbenediee: “itoaieaeads Aatceaneas 
psychological and spiritual in its aspects. It awakens the vision of mankind 
moving and changing, of humanity growing and developing, coming to 
fruition, of a race creative, flowering into beautiful expression through 
talent oo . As a social a Fu Birth Control a merely 
concern — . In this respect, it is a distinct 
in advance of ier Miebdian ‘datiaticen, rs rae reared 4 
chiefly with economics and population. Birth Control concerns itself 
with the spirit no less than the body. It looks for the liberation of the 
spirit of woman and through woman of the child. 
Tue chief criticism which may be levied against the birth control 
propaganda by liberally inclined students is not that its aspirations 
are undesirable or unsound, but that the specific methods it proposes 
in the way of contraception are quite inadequate, if not futile, for 
application among the classes most needful of aid in contraceptive 
measures. The medical devices known are all in different degrees 
imperfect, and almost all of them are dubious except for application 
by the more intelligent and alert members of the community, most 
of whom already possess all such available knowledge. Until more 
perfect and simple contraceptive devices have been discovered or 
until society has been educated up to the point where it will 
countenance legislation providing for wholesale and compulsory 
vasectomy and salpingectomy, there is little hope that birth control 
propaganda or instruction will adequat'y restrict the birth rate 
among the inferior classes.*’ 


4. THEORIES OF POPULATION SINCE MALTHUS. 


Since Malthus wrote his famous Essay there have been enunciated 
many laws of population growth and limitation, most of which have 
been regarded by their authors as criticisms or refutations of Malthus, 
but which have, in most cases, actually constituted a supplement to, 
or explanation of, the fundamental Malthusian principle.** 
*°M. Sanger, Tue Pivot oF CrvitizaTion, New York, 1922 ; M. C. Stopes, ConTRA- 
CEPTION : THeory, History AND Practice, London, 1923. 
“Tue Pivot or CrvitizaTion, p. 16. , 
“During the last few there has been an interesting experiment in Birth Control 
“There tI. ‘ theories in Thom: cit 
brief of these vari tion ries in pson, op. cit., 
ag cae ig reg gee 
F. A. Bushee, PrinciPLes oF IOLOGY, pp. 284-97. The best work is 
that of R. Gonnard, HISTOIRE DES DOCTRINES DE LA POPULATION, Paris, 1923, 
which is, unfortunately, brief on the contemporary theories. 
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Hersert SPENCER attempted to work out a law of population based 
upon a general biological situation relating to differential fecundity in 
the ascending series of animal life. This took the form of his famous 
statement of the inverse ratio between individuation and genesis. 
According to this theory the birth rate tends to decrease with progress 
in the animal kingdom towards individual differentiation and develop- 
ment, a higher form of brain and central nervous system, improved 
cerebration, and the genesis of individual skill and intelligence. Nature 
seems to have made this compensatory arrangement that, as individual 
intelligence developed and made possible a greater capacity to preserve 
life and eliminate waste, the potential ability to reproduce should be 
correspondingly lessened. While it may be well that Spencer worked 
out this law as a rationalised justification of his own celibacy, it has 
received rather wide acceptance by biologists and sociologists.** 
It is extremely doubtful, however, if Spencer’s law actually applies 
at all to human society. Carr-Saunders has shown that the advanced 
races are more fecund than the primitive, and the recent decline 
in the human birth rate is scarcely attributable at all to decreased 
fecundity. 

ANOTHER historic theory of population was that set forth by the French 
writer Arséne Dumont (1849-1902).5° This was the famous law of 
“ social capillarity.” He attempted to show that the rate of population 
increase bore a definite relation to economic conditions and social 
status and opportunity. Where there is a large degree of competition 
and full opportunity, without caste and class obstructions and handi- 
caps, for any capable person to rise in the social scale, there will be a 
distinct tendency to limit the birth rate in order to facilitate a rise in 
the social and economic level. As Professor Holmes has remarked in 
commenting on Dumont’s law, “ the desire to climb higher on the 
social ladder is not so easily accomplished with children hanging 
about the skirts.”’ Restriction of the birth rate becomes an effective 
instrument of individual success. When there is no prospect of 
improvement or advancement for any particular social class there is, 
on the other hand, a definite tendency towards a high birth rate. 
When there is a striking general rise in economic prosperity and 
opportunities, in which the group as a whole may freely share, there 
will be a rise in the birth rate, as social success may be attained without 
a severe restriction of the birth rate. Whatever criticisms may be 
levied against Dumont’s theory in matters of detail, it was of real 
significance as indicating the importance of economic and socio- 
psychological factors in the matter of population increase. 

A WIDELY discussed doctrine of population was expounded shortly 
after the appearance of Dumont’s book by the distinguished Italian 
“*Principies oF BioLocy, Vol. II., Part VI. ee 
**DEPOPULATION ET CIVILISATION : ETUDE DEMOGRAPHIQUE, Paris, 1890. 
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statesman, publicist and social scientist, Francesco Saverio Nitti 
(1868- ).° Nitti agreed with the Spencerian theory, but sought its 
explanation on socio-psychological rather than biological grounds. 
There is a definite tendency for population to adjust itself to the means 
of subsistence, due to the operation of three sets of influences: the 
psychic and moral, the social, and the economic. These operate 
through religious and moral pressure, political institutions, class 
divisions and hierarchies, and the modes of the production and dis- 
tribution of wealth. Wherever we find a tendency towards equalities 
in the division of wealth and towards the growth of social solidarity 
we shall find a development of individuality, and an accompanying 
restriction of the birth rate. In situations where there are great social 
and economic inequalities, and where a caste system or other obstacles 
exist to individual ambitions and aspirations and general social solidarity 
there will appear a marked increase in the birth rate. The solution of 
the problem of the pressure of the population on the means of sub- 
sistence, according to Nitti, is to be found in a change in social institu- 
tions, particularly in the economic system, so that individual develop- 
ment and enterprise will be stimulated and social solidarity promoted. 
Then “ the birth rate will tend to become equal with the means of 
subsistence, and the regular variations of demographic evolution will 
not have, as in the past, an element of fear and terror.” This pressure 
of the population upon the means of subsistence Nitti believes to have 
been the chief cause of human progress in the earlier periods of human 
history, rather than a menace, as Malthus suggested : 
It is well to note here that the automatic excess of population, which 
occurs in the three primitive periods, the barbarous, the pastoral, and the 
agricultural, and also, although in a slighter degree, in the fourth, has 
been the greatest cause of human progress, since it has compelled entire 
sar pp to either und a transformation or to decay, and it has 
orced the primitive civilization to leave the static period and enter upon 
the dynamic pore But as humanity became civilized, and as the last 
two phases (the industrial and commercial civilisations) succeeded to the 
three earlier, so the production of men has always proportioned itself to 
the production of the means of subsistence.** 
Wuie Nitti regarded himself as a vigorous anti-Malthusian, and has 
been thus interpreted by many writers, in reality he only amplified 
the fundamental Malthusian proposition by indicating in more detail 
the mode of operation and results of a preventive check to population 
increase. 5* 


ANOTHER assumed critique of the Malthusian doctrine has come from 
the distinguished French demographer and social historian, Pierre 


“POPULATION AND THE SociaL System, London, 1894. There is a good review by 
A. T. Hadley in the Pourricat Scrence Quarterty, March, 1895. 

"Op. cit., p. 112. 

"Cf. Giddings, Privcip.es or SOCIOLOGY, p. 337- 
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Emile Levasseur (1828-1911).5* This author attempted to disprove 
Malthus’ doctrines on the ground that the remarkable developments 
in applied science and technology had so increased productivity in the 
last century as to remove the pressure of the population on the means 
of subsistence. He further held that this technological progress seems 
to possess no discernible limits, and, hence, we may expect that this 
safe margin between population and subsistence will be indefinitely 
maintained : 
Science, steam, mechanics, chemistry, electricity, have been prodigal of 
their favours to those who mastered them. From this resulted a growth 
Sul cals Way tices kane jpove taomt Ga pe It is this which in 
explains "a ienapiind Ot Gade » hunbele ele aay 0 . Man 
not know, cath age gm dimly, a hundred years ago the use of 
an nature which have so greatly enriched him. 
¢ know to-day all those which nature has hidden in her bosom ? 
i sap, sewn pada Agger aluminium, of which the 
tains an immeasurable quantity, only awaits a less costly p rocess 
facture in order to become a ceualisl spake Of tha fx ander ; 
Sedtis'Gf whith Wtunciiel’ deck Gay and 4s tasthinustible, is 
furnish power when coal becomes rare; the past and present 
seem to bear guarantees for the future; humanity need not arrest itself 
upon the way of progress by thinking that this way, of which it cannot 
perceive the end, cannot prolong i into infinity.*® 
OnE may accept the generalisations of Levasseur concerning techno- 
logical progress without conceding that they in any serious way refute 
the essentials of Malthusianism. Malthus recognised i ina general way 
the possibilities of science and mechanical invention in mitigating the 
population pressure. Further, Levasseur’s conclusions are rendered 
in part invalid as universal generalisations because of the fact that he 
drew his data primarily from a study of French conditions where the 
preventive check has been more widely utilised than in any other 
western state.°* 
AN important amplification of the conventional population doctrines 
has been contributed by the German scholar, Georg Hansen,*? in the 
way of a suggestion as to a differential rate of population increase 
among the different classes in society, and the significance of this with 
respect to the influence of urban life upon the racial history of man. 
He divides society into three classes : (1) the rural classes from great 
landlords to small peasant proprietors, excluding the lower type of 
agricultural labourers ; (2) the bourgeoisie or middle class, made up 
of professional men and merchants ; and (3) the proletariat or unskilled 
labourers or all sorts in both country and town. He finds that these 
classes also correspond to the important vitality classes in society. 


“La PopuLATION FRANCAISE : HISTOIRE DE LA POPULATION AVANT 1879, ET DEMO- 
- a Aged ~ Bes yg eg came A CELLE DES AUTRES NATIONS AU XIXe sIBCLE, 
Ce . 
ol. iii., pp. 112-13. Cited by Thompson, op. cit., p. 26. 
Mop. a Thompson, ibid., pp. 24-7; and East, op. cit., pp. 55-6. 
"DIE DREI BEVOLKERUNGSSTUFEN : BIN VERSUCH DIE URSACHEN FOR DAS BLOHEN 
UND ALTERN DER VOLKER NACHZUWEISEN, Munich, 1889. New edition, 1915. 
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The rural classes (including the rural labourers) make up the high 
vitality class characterised by a high birth rate and a low death rate. 
The middle class constitutes the medium vitality class which has a 
low birth rate as well as a low death rate. The proletariat produces 
the low vitality class which exhibits both a high birth rate and a high 
death rate. The high vitality class feeds the cities and furnishes the 
raw material out of which is recruited the successful business and 
professional classes, which are scarcely self-perpetuating. The low 
vitality class is able to perpetuate itself in spite of its high death rate 
through its abnormally high birth rate and by additions from the 
unsuccessful members and by-products of the two higher vitality 
classes. But this surviving element tends rapidly to degenerate. 
“The children, poorly nourished and brought up with inadequate 
education, recruit the army of vagabonds and ne’er-do-wells that form 
so heavy a burden upon the productive members of society. Thus 
cities, according to Hansen, are racially destructive. They cause a 
gradual deterioration of their inhabitants and constitute a potent 
factor in the decline and fall of empires.” 5* Professor Giddings and 
others have criticised the doctrine of Hansen on the ground that the 
vitality classes do not by any means exactly correspond to the social 
classes with which Hansen identifies them. Modern sanitation, 
preventive medicine and other phases of progress of this sort, par- 
ticularly the superior medical service in urban areas, has tended to 
make modern cities as salubrious and healthful as the country districts 
in many instances. One cannot prove that the high vitality class is 
identical with the rural groups, or that the medium and low vitality 
classes are found solely in the cities. It is probably true, however, 
that the medium vitality class coincides fairly well with the professional 
and business types who scarcely reproduce their numbers.*® While 
conceding that we need much more careful statistical study of urban 
population problems and trends before we can be too dogmatic on the 
matter, Professor Holmes inclines to the opinion that Hansen’s views 
upon the recruiting, reproduction and degeneration of urban popula- 
tions are essentially sound.*° 
THE theory of Hansen has been supported by a more distinguished 
German social biologist, Otto Ammon (1842- ).** Ammon contends, 
with no little justification in point of fact, that the rural classes coming 
into the city do not for the most part enter immediately into the middle 
class, but rather enter the labouring class in the cities, and subsequently 
rise through a severe selective process into the middle class. He does, 
however, fully agree that the rural classes constitute the basis for the 
recruiting of the physical vitality of society. Unfortunately, his 
“8S. J. Holmes, Tue TREND OF THE Race, pp. 345-6. - ; 
itHolmes, oF Sits pp. 347-9; F. H. Giddings, PrivcipLes oF SoctoLocy, pp. 341-4. 
“Dir Gaannamuerecemincan UND IHRE NATORLICHEN GRUNDLAGEN, Jena, 1895; 
and Die BEDEUTUNG DES BAUERNSTANDES FOR DEN STAAT UND DIE GESELLSCHAFT, 


Berlin, 1906. 
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valuable corrective revision of Hansen’s views is more than offset by 
his interjection of the racial mythology connected with the hypothesis of 
the superiority of the Nordic blond Germans to the brachycephalic Celts. 


5. DEMOGRAPHY AND POPULATION ANALYSIS. 


One should not terminate even a brief discussion of modern sociological 
studies of population without at least a casual mention of the descriptive 
analysis of population status and changes by the group of students 
technically known as demographers. They have made use of the vast 
amount of concrete material made available in recent times with the 
development of more scientific methods of census-taking and more 
adequate records of vital statistics to furnish us with exact knowledge 
as to birth rates and death rates, health and morbidity, age-classes, 
industrial distribution, occupational statistics, the distribution of wealth 
and income, wages, conjugal situation and divorce, the distribution of 
population between country and city, and movements of population 
from country to city, and from one country to another. As representa- 
tive contributors to this type of work one might mention Richmond 
Mayo-Smith, Walter Francis Willcox, E. Dana Durand, William 
Bacon Bailey, Robert Emmett Chaddock, A. F. Weber, and Louis 
Israel Dublin in the United States ; Sir Arthur Newsholme, Charles 
Booth and B. Seebohm Rowntree in England; Jacques Bertillon, 
Arséne Dumont, Pierre Emile Levasseur, Pierre Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, 
and Frédéric Le Play in France ; Haraald Westergaard in Denmark ; 
Gustav Schmoller and his school, Georg Von Mayr, Georg Hansen 
and Otto Ammon in Germany; and Rudolfo Benini in Italy.** 


To this list of descriptive demographers should be added those students 
who have used these data to construct and test advanced and refined 
statistical methods and theories, such as ranking schemes, correlations, 
the law of probabilities, standards of deviation, &c. This list would 
include such men as Raymond Pearl and Henry L. Moore in the United 
States; Arthur Lyon Bowley, Karl Pearson, Francis Y. Edgeworth, 
G. U. Yule, and J. M. Keynes in England ; and Fernand Faure in 


63 . 

France. (To be continued). 

“Raggmeneties works are Mayo-Smith, Statistics AND Socio.Locy, 1895 ; Willcox, 

HE Divorce Prosiem : a Stupy IN Statistics, 1897 ; Bailey, MopERN SociaL 
ConpiTIons, 1906 ; Weber, THe GrowTH oF CITIES IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TurY, 1899; Newsholme, ELements or Vitat Statistics, 1899 (new edition, 
1923); Bertillon, La DépopuLaTION DE LA FRANCE, 1911 ; Dumont, and Levas- 
seur, op. cit.; Westergaard, Die Lenre von peR MortaLitAT UND MorsipirTAt, 
1901; Hansen, and Ammon, op. cit.; Von Mayr, BEvOLKERUNGS-STATISTIK, 
1897; Die BevOLKERUNG DER GROSSTADTE, 1903; and Benini, PRINCIPII DI 
DemocraFia. 

**Pearl, Mopes or RESEARCH IN GENETICS, 1915; and INTRODUCTION TO MEDICAL 
BioMETRY AND STATISTICS, 1923 ; Moore, Laws or Wacgs, 1911 ; and EcoNoMIC 
Cycizs, 1914; Bowley, ELEMENTS oF STATISTICS, 1901 ; THE MEASUREMENT OF 
SociaL PHENOMENA, 1915 ; and many concrete studies of wages, income, com- 
merce, &c.; Pearson’s studies in Biomerrica ; Yule, AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
Tueory or Statistics (6th ed.), 1922; Edgeworth, MATHEMATICAL PsyYcuHICs, 
1881 ; and many articles on the theory of probability ; Keynes, A TREATISE ON 
PROBABILITY, 1921. 
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A SURVEY OF RECENT AND CONTEMPORARY 
SOCIOLOGY:® by Victor Branford. 


No comprehensive presentment of social science having as yet obtained 
general recognition, a detached survey of the sociological field must 
needs follow the lines of the leading schools, and of individual writers 
most widely influential or significant. 


THE FRENCH SCHOOLS AND THEIR Derivatives: Up to 1914 the 
two most representative schools were those: (a) of Durkheim, 
essentially following the tradition of Comte, who founded sociology 
by the publication of his PxHiLosopHre Positive during the years 
1830-1842 ; and (6) of de Tourville and Demolins, following the 
tradition of Frédéric Le Play, who, independently of Comte, and 
without reference to his work, founded the more concrete and obser- 
vational side of sociology especially by monographic publication of 
his Les Ouvriers Europeens, from 1855 onwards. Both these schools 
suffered an arrest during the War; but the organ of the Durkheim 
School, L’ANNEE SocioLocique (started in 1896), recommenced 
publication in 1925, and on the same plan as previously, but now 
edited by Marcel Mauss in place of Durkheim, who died in 1917. 
The scheme of the ANNEE is to publish each year a series of studies 
by members of the school, and also an analysis and epitome of the 
more important writings produced in general sociology and in each 
of the main specialisms within the sociological field. The ANNEE 
selects and epitomises relevant advances in Economics, Political 
Philosophy, Ethics, Jurisprudence, Criminology, Social Geography, 
Anthropology, Social Psychology, Demography, Comparative Religion, 
Aesthetics, &c. This comprehensive survey and abstract makes a 
file of the ANN#E an invaluable requisite of the serious student, whether 
of general or specialised interest. The organ of the Le Play school 
(La Science SociALe, started in 1885 but not yet revived since the 
war) had a different purpose. While the approach of Comte was 
primarily logico-mathematical and biological, historical and inter- 
pretative, critical, predictive and constructive ; that of Le Play was 
from physical science and industry, with direct observation, especially 
through travel, first of representative working class families (by means 
of “ Family Budgets ”) and next of their actual living communities, 
and especially of the fundamental nature-occupations, all studied at 
first hand in their environment, and in their resulting social organisa- 
tion, with its characteristic ideas and ideals. Hence have been 


*An article written for the s pleme atoxy volumes of the ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 
i saad ical movement since 1910, the date of the 11th edition, 


surveying the sociologi 

and reprinted here by the courtesy of the Editor of the Britannica. The space 
allocated being strictly limited, the writer of the article apologises to those Schools 
and Authors who are too briefly described. 
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published in La Science Sociaze a long series of social monographs, 
in contribution to the geographico-social study of communities, as 
they develop from their simple origins and isolated situations towards 
complex cultures interacting to form historic civilisations. This line 
of treatment has been more akin to the naturalistic and descriptive 
attitude of Balzac and later realist French literature than to the 
abstractly philosophic, or the strictly anthropological, historical or 
psychologic treatments of other schools, and so has elicited, as yet, 
too little appreciation in the run of current sociology. 


A THIRD group of active sociologists in France is that associated with 
the Institut International de Sociologie, with its periodic Congresses, 
and its Revue INTERNATIONALE DE SOCIOLOGIE, edited by the veteran 
René Worms, until his death in 1926. 


Tue two formative French schools, continuing and developing the 
initial impulses of their respective founders, are manifestly com- 
plementary. But owing to the sharp division in France between the 
traditions of the Revolution and of the Counter-Revolution, to which 
the doctrines of Comte and of Le Play respectively first appealed, 
these have, unfortunately for the progress of science, run independent 
courses, with little or no interpenetration. Except for a recent book 
by Paul Bureau (INTRODUCTION A LA METHODE SOCIOLOGIQUE, Paris, 
Gay et Bloud, 1923), no serious attempt seems as yet to have been 
made in France to integrate their respective methods and products. 


But a third school (initiated in Edinburgh about 1890 by Patrick 
Geddes, and continued by V. Branford and other members of the 
Sociological Society) has laboured continuously towards uniting and 
developing both these main French traditions, viewpoints and methods ; 
and more especially by applying the characteristic methods of each 
towards studying the evolution of Cities and their Regions. For this 
school, it is living Cities and their Regions which most fully offer to 
the scientific student, as well as to the plain man, the directly observ- 
able aspects of civilisation. And if, along with direct observation, is 
afforded (as by this synthetic school) a historic and contemporary 
interpretation which utilises the available specialised knowledge, then 
does the student of cities attain towards that complex unity of present- 
ment which sociology demands. To this end has been developed, 
and largely in harmony with the Le Play School, the characteristic 
method now widely known as Regional and Civic Survey. Such 
surveys emanating from this group (with their pragmatic motto of 
“vivendo discimus”) have been experimentally applied in Britain, 
America, France, India, Palestine, &c., and towards regional improve- 
ment and in city and university design. With these practical endea- 
vours, should also be appreciated the advances now being made by 
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social workers in almost all countries, for their labours contribute, if 
not always immediately, yet indirectly, to the progress of social science. 
Tuis survey method is being increasingly applied as the preliminary 
enquiry requisite for Town-planning, and its later developments 
known as Regional (sometimes even Inter-regional and National) 
Planning. It is also being adopted in schools as an introduction to 
social studies made by direct observation in the open-air along with 
Nature-studies, or as sequel to these. But these educational and civic 
applications too often lack the systematic and synthetic character 
essential to a scientific handling of sociological issues.* 


From the united standpoint of the preceding schools the most 
generalised conception for the upbuilding of a science of sociology 
is that of the essential interconnexion of all main aspects of any given 
community and its civilisation. Its situation in place, its actual 
industries and everyday work, and its people of all classes, with their 
commonsense and experience, their ordinary feelings of selves and 
family, and of larger community also (civic, regional, national and 
even world-wide), are all intimately connected with their ideals and 
their ideas, social and political, with their scientific interests and 
esthetic preferences, and even with the religion and the philosophy 
of their own times as well as of earlier phases. But this view of social 
interaction is not to be confused with the too simply “‘ economic 
determination of history,”” so emphasised by, and since, Marx; for 
the economic processes of each place and age are seen by the sociologist 
to be deeply influenced, often even determined by, preceding as well 
as current ideas and ideals ; so that constant interaction is ever going 
on between the “temporal and spiritual” forces in every society. 
The actions and reactions of all these social factors, in functional 
interplay, thus produce the general and working “ consensus ”’ essential 
to each given community, in its characteristic phase and main level of 
civilisation ; with its current and predominant “ representation of 
life” accordingly. 


CHANGES in all these aspects of a civilisation, however, arise, even 
from generation to generation (especially when stimulated by great 


*For the princi uisite to a systematic presentation, see papers by Geddes, in 
Sach ce gh oe ma Vols. 1., I1., lll. and in the SocioLocicaL Review of 
1925 (Leplay House Press, 65 Belgrave Road, London). For an elementary 
account, prepared for social workers and studious citizens, see INTRODUCTION 
To REGIONAL SuRvEYS, by Sybella Branford and Alexander Farquharson (Leplay 
House Press). Later developments of the method, and many lications to 
theoretical studies and practical questions, will be found in the LOGICAL 
Review, the organ of the (British) Sociological Society. Amongst characteristic 
books of the same school, but of more general treatment, may be mentioned 
Tue Comic Po .rtry (revised edition 1919),and Our Socia INHERITANCE (1919), 
both by V. Branford and P. Geddes, — IN ay wee rd 
P. Geddes (all Williams and Norgate) ; an ENCE AND Sal E 
Vv. Branford (Leplay House Press). For the relation of Sociology to Biology, 
as viewed by this school, see BloLocy by Geddes and Thomson (Home University 
Library, Williams and Norgate). 
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events), and still more from age to age, with their correspondingly 
fresh phases, and with variations both objective and subjective, each 
modifying the other. Yet despite all such changes of the social 
consensus in its functionings and institutions, and of representation 
of life accordingly, there is always traceable a definite continuity, even 
of “ filiation,” with the preceding phase, however great the seeming 
contrast. The outcome of these complex interactions is an unmistake- 
able social inheritance. Above and beyond biological heredity, there 
exists, therefore, a characteristic Social Heritage (and its associated 
Burden of Evil) which, by differentiating human from animal societies, 
constitutes the essential subject matter of sociology. And Cities and 
their Regions are more than the repositories of this Heritage. They 
are essentially concerned in selectively transmitting it from generation 
to generation, and in modifying, for better or worse, its volume, 
character, and purpose. It follows that the Regional or Civic Survey, 
as a means of scientific advance, must develop a technique for study, 
at once observational and systematic, of the Social Heritage (and 
accompanying Burden) in its past, present and incipient phases. 
(For a set of formulz adapted to this end, see, in addition to the papers 
already cited, Our Sociat INHERITANCE, Part I.) 


Tue preceding outline indicates the necessary and practicable utilisation 
alike of Le Play’s teaching and Comte’s along with that of other writers, 
respectively observant and interpretative, concrete or abstract. All are 
needed, and all require fuller co-ordination ; and for this purpose, 
no doubt, revision. Thus Comte’s Classification of the Sciences (as 
essentially physical, biological and social), and his famous “ Law of 
the Three States’ (as successively theological and military, meta- 
physical and political, positive and industrial; or, as Stuart Mill 
summed them, volitional, abstractional and scientific) have been 
absorbed into the body of social thought more fully than is commonly 
realised ; yet each of these master-concepts demands fuller inquiry, 
with consequent re-statement. 


So too Le Play’s essential formula of “ Place, Work and Folk,” though 
necessary for the correlation of geographic, economic, anthropological 
and social enquiries, calls for elaboration. The other basal contribu- 
tion of Le Play and his continuators comes from their insistence on, 
and treatment of, the primary occupations. Gathering and Hunting, 
Herding and Cultivating, Mining, Woodcraft and Fishing—all these 
are viewed as elemental types of adaptation between Man and Nature, 
each definitely related to given environments, and together, in the 
collective unity of their technical aptitudes and social qualities, com- 
posing a rich rural matrix from which urban civilisations have issued, 
and are perennially renewed, arrested, or degraded, according as, 
under more or less urbanized conditions, the characteristic traits and 
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dispositions of the original rural types persist and undergo modifica- 
tions, towards progress, reversion or perversion. From this present- 
ment of elemental social types, and their interplay for good and evil, 
arises a “ natural history ” of civilisations, which goes far beyond the 
superficial handling of the fundamental occupations by early economists 
and anthropologists. Yet, mainly perhaps for lack of detailed reference 
and specific instance, this Le Play doctrine of social evolution and 
regression has, so far, failed to win recognition from most of the 
specialised investigators in current economics and anthropology. 


Tue three primary social factors of Place, Work, Folk, so insisted on 
by the Le Play School, correspond, term for term, with the 
primary biological concepts of Environment, Function, Organism. 
Hence the possibility of a sociology concentrated on the Social Heritage, 
and its progress, arrest or perversion, in Social Life, yet definitely 
correlated with Biology, and presenting the social process as not only 
continuous with the organic and individual life-processes, but in- 
creasingly transcending these. In all human communities “ progress *’ 
is thus seen to consist, essentially, in a purposive modification, and even 
transformation, of environment, increasingly designed to be cumula- 
tively operative through those kinds of “ work ” (i.e., occupation up 
to its widest sense) which give expression to composite ideals at once 
social and individual, rural and urban. Amongst various endeavours 
towards such a sociology (i.e., continuous with biology but utilising 
as fully as may be the resources of philosophy, of psychology, history 
and all other relevant specialisms) that of Geddes and his fellow- 
workers starts from the more naturalistic and geographical approach ; 
and that of Hobhouse (Martin-White professor of sociology in London 
University) sets out from a more strictly humanistic standpoint, 
psychologic and philosophic. Hobhouse’s main works are MIND IN 
EVOLUTION (Macmillan, revised edition 1915) ; MORALS IN EVOLUTION 
(Chapman and Hall, 4th edition 1923) ; and the following four books, 
together constituting the author’s Principles of Sociology, viz :— 
METAPHYSICAL THEORY OF THE STATE (1918); THE RatTionaL Goop 
(1921); THe ELements or Soctat Justice (1921); SociaL DeveLop- 
MENT (1923), (all Allen and Unwin, London). 


SPECIALISED APPROACHES: As an instance of the many contributions 
towards a general sociology, at once naturalistic and humanistic, 
starting from anthropology, may be specially mentioned the works 
of Professor Westermarck, holder of the other London Sociology 
chair under the same foundation as Hobhouse. His classic History 
or HuMAN MarriaGe, many times revised, has been followed by 
ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF Morat [peas (2nd edition 1917), and 
other works. Amongst other notable advances in England from 
anthropology towards sociology may be mentioned those of Rivers, 
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Haddon, Marett, Myers, Peake, Fleure, Seligman, Crawford, Elliot 
Smith, Perry and Malinowski. A similar list could be compiled 
for other countries, of anthropologists moving, deliberately or uncon- 
sciously, towards a general sociology. And the same, in less degree, 
is true of psychologists, economists, historians, geographers and other 
specialised groups. But all these regiments of sociologists, actual or 
would-be, are inclined to march independently of each other, and 
without guidance by the synthetic concepts and co-ordinating methods 
grown up in the central tradition of the main science. 


Unirtep States: In contrast to the surviving indifference to sociology 
on the part of British Universities (with the conspicuous exception of 
London), those of the United States have mostly established chairs, 
sometimes even departments. From this American source issues a 
copious stream of literature, mainly textbooks for students, but also 
more considerable works, both methodological and of comprehensive 
range. Lester Ward (the American pioneer of sociology before its 
academic adoption), Giddings, Albion Small, E. A. Ross, Ellwood, 
Vincent, Cooley, Barnes, &c., and a host of younger writers have 
produced notable works. Yet American sociology suffers from 
inadequate relation to the twofold French beginnings of the science, 
and to the developments which have grown up out of these historic 
initiatives. This lack of continuity makes difficult the correlation of 
the American output with the main European lines of thought and 
research. Indeed, an increasing tendency has shown itself in American 
sociology to abandon the traditional endeavour to unify the whole 
body of relevant social studies, specialised and general, and to organise 
their essential product into an integrated doctrine, in line with biology 
and the other “ preliminary” sciences. This tendency, narrowing 
yet intensively progressive, has been much stimulated by the remark- 
able advance of psychology in America, and also more or less by 
Le Bon and his many successors in the study of the “ group-mind.” 
Its main effort has been towards the psychology of groups and their 
interaction. In other words, American sociology has been especially 
concentrating on social psychology. The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
SocioLocy (founded by Albion Small in 1895) markedly reflects this 
specialising tendency in its later issues. Two recent companion 
periodicals (SociaL Forces and the JouRNAL or AppLieD SocroLocy) 
attest the abundance and vitality of American sociology. 


GERMANY: A very notable post-war movement in sociology has 
arisen in Germany, where, before the war, the subject as such was 
hardly recognised in the Universities, notwithstanding sustained 
efforts by Simmel, Ratzenhofer, Barth, Ténnies, Sombart, and 
others. But an enquiry made in 1925 by Leopold von Wiese (an 
initiator and leader of this post-war movement) showed that in nearly 
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every university of the German-speaking world the study of sociology 
is being more or less organised. Institutes and Societies have been 
established for promoting sociological studies and research, whence 
a growing output of periodical and other literature. In addition to 
the older ArcHiv FiiR SOZIALWISSENCHAFT UND SoziaL PouiTiK, 
there are now many periodicals in this field. First after the war 
came the K6LNER VIERTELJAHRSCHRIFT FiiR SozioLociE (started in 
1920 by Von Wiese), which gives admirable surveys of current literature 
in addition to original articles. The JaHRBUCH FiiR SozIOLOGIE ; 
EtHos: VIERTELJAHRSCHRIFT FUR SozioLociz, GESCHICHTSH UND 
KULTURPHILOSOPHIE ; and the ZEITSCHRIFT FiiR VOLKERPSYCHOLOGIE 
uND Sozro.ocie, all began publication in 1925. There has also been 
a considerable output of books on sociology in Germany since the war, 
but these, like most teaching in German universities, appear to 
emanate either from some single and specialised field, or from a general 
philosophy of social life ; and so in either case are inadequately related, 
or in comprehensive indifference, to the originative and fundamental 
traditions ; and hence continue the crippling defects of German 
pre-war writers on sociology. 


OrHer Countrigs: In Italy, Belgium, Spain, Holland, Switzerland 
and the Scandinavian countries, few signs are discernible of progress 
in general sociology, apart from sporadic advances of the specialisms 
within the sociological field. True, the Institut de Sociologie in 
Brussels has enlarged and improved its journal (Revue DE L’INSTITUT 
DE SocioLociz) since the war; but in Italy the Rivista ITALIANA 
SocroLocica (started in 1894) has ceased publication. In Czecho- 
Slovakia and in Poland a definitely sociological movement, with 
institutes and prospect of publications, has arisen. Also in Japan 
there was launched in 1925 a Sociological Society which publishes 
a monthly journal. 


Tue Future or Socrotocy : New growths in general sociology are 
seriously handicapped by the obstacles that have impeded, or even 
arrested, the progress of the science during the past two generations. 
These obstacles, indicated above, need candid recognition and dis- 
cussion if they are to be overcome, and so make way for that ever- 
developing inheritance of systematised knowledge which, essential to 
the continuing growth of every science, is supremely required for the 
complex issues of sociology. Neglect of the two originative French 
traditions, so marked in Herbert Spencer’s PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY 
and in his systematic TABLES, and too much continued by most later 
sociologists, has become wellnigh a damnosa hereditas. But a prior 
obstacle lies at the very foundation of the science. The failure of 
both Comte and Le Play adequately to organise their respective 
doctrines, and incorporate therein the relevant specialisms of their 
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day, has been aggravated by the unsystematised progress of those 
detailed advances, and by the multiplication of new minor specialisms 
taken up in disregard of their place in general sociology. The few 
synthetic workers, who have laboured to unite and develop the two 
initiative French traditions into a body of doctrine incorporating the 
relevant specialisms, have, so far, achieved but little success in the 
leavening of academic institutes and official organisations. Yet, in 
spite of these many disabilities under which the synthetic movement 
labours, its progress towards unity and clearness is none the less 
advancing, and on various sides. 
V. B. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE PARTY SYSTEM: by P.J. Hughesdon. 


In the very interesting Romanes lecture delivered last May Mr. G. M. 
Trevelyan has given a brief survey of the party system during the first 
two centuries of its existence and before its operation was complicated 
by the rise of a third party. Mr. Trevelyan writes as an historian 
rather than as a sociologist and he is consequently more occupied with 
particulars than with generalities. The origin of the party system he 
finds in the necessities of Cabinet and Parliamentary government as 
this developed after the Restoration. But the maintenance of the 
system he appears inclined to attribute, more than to anything else, to 
religion or rather religious connexion, to the division that he sums up 
in the antithesis of Church and Chapel. At the same time he considers 
that other factors, economic, social, cultural, exercised in shaping the 
system a varied influence that might be the subject of profitable inves- 
tigation and provide material for chapters still unwritten of the national 
history ; till this work has been done an adequate understanding of the 
party system as it operated during the period surveyed appears to him 
unattainable. 

Tue factors thus referred to have in more recent times either passed 
away altogether or undergone considerable change, and simultaneously 
or consequently the political system once associated with them has also 
undergone much modification, including the replacement of a two- 
party by a three-party division. This particular change seems to 
follow naturally upon the extension of the suffrage to the whole nation. 
For if the division of Church and Chapel or of upper and middle class 
was the chief factor giving reality to the two-party system, then the 
division of upper, middle and lower class should, it might be thought, 
provide sufficiently strong and enduring support for the newly emerging 
tripartite system. It is true that the force of religious connexion does 
not operate throughout this enlarged sphere and has in itself weakened ; 
but there is no weakening in the social and economic differentiation 
upon which the three-class division rests. 


THE question however has also a more psychological aspect. For the 
bipartite division the claim used to be made that it rests on deep founda- 
tions in human nature and in the nature of society. The two parties, 
it was said, represent respectively the mutually complementary and 
equally important principles of stability and progress and the corres- 
ponding inclination among men to favour either one principle or the 
other—in the eighteenth century, when the idea of progress had not 
yet arisen, the antithesis would rather have been that of order (or 
authority) and freedom, an antithesis that still retains something of its 
earlier force.t Against this however it might be contended that a 


*The above ni h ury view is burlesqued in Gilbert and Sullivan's comedy, 
Iolanthe, in which the distinction is declared by a philosophic policeman to be 
innate and universal. 
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tripartite system under which a middle party allowed due weight to 
each of the above contrasted but not irreconcilable principles would 
embody a more natural and satisfactory conformation of opinion the 
inclination to which, perhaps not indiscernible even in the past,? 
should gain strength with increase in political aptitude. Further, the 
two-party system is characterised by inherent defects that make it fall 
far short of ideal quality. Especially is the system involved in an 
essential contradiction that it may be worth while to consider here at 
some length. 


ACCORDING to the theory of the system as it used to be stated by 
statesmen and publicists the two parties stand for equally valid and 
important principles. But in the actual working of the system another 
quite different conception appears. According to this conception the 
two parties represented respectively not complementary halftruths but 
truth and error, right and wrong, light and darkness, though with 
contrary application of the antithesis according as the person applying 
it was Liberal or Conservative. Further, the distinction of parties 
acquired a moral rather than an intellectual character. This is a 
conception that has valid application in human life, politics not excluded. 
It arises too in connexion with the tripartite grouping of opinion as 
theoretically conceived above. But it does not there involve the same 
inconsistency. Thus the middle party would be swayed by a con- 
ception resembling the first conception mentioned above, which may 
be called the half-and-half conception, that is, it would regard itself as 
alone in possession of the full truth, the constitutive halftruths of 
which were respectively over-emphasised by the extreme parties. 
These, on the other hand, would hold conceptions very similar to the 
second conception, which we may call the right-and-wrong conception ; 
each would think of itself as altogether right and, apart from such 
agreement or sympathy as might accord with the saying that extremes 
meet, would think of the other extreme as altogether wrong, while to 
both extremes those in the middle would appear to be weakly and 
fatuously compromising with evil. But in the two-party system the 
two opposed conceptions were acknowledged by the same persons. Let 
us see how this inconsistency has operated. 





*Even under the old dominance of the two-party system a certain tendency towards a 
tripartite division may be discernible. Thus the long-continuing preponderance 
of one — generally meant that the bulk of moderate opinion has allied 
itself with extreme opinion always attached to that party, in other words that 
there has been a large combination of moderates with one group of extremists 
against the contrary group. Again the custom has grown up of regarding certain 
matters as outside the sp of contention, a custom somewhat distasteful 

to extremists. Moderate i ve found scope also in working agreements 
between the “ front-benches.” One suspect that such agreements have 
been more important than would be believed by the laity outside, in 
fact that their conclusion and observation may amount to an actual arcanum of 
government giving colour to the charge of collusion and make-believe that has 
been made by some critics of the system. 
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In the first place certain mitigating or disguising circumstances should 
be taken into account. Thus the comparative intensity with which the 
two conceptions were held varied greatly from one individual to 
another. Moderates would incline to the first or half-and-half con- 
ception. Extremists, on the other hand, would incline to the second 
or right-and-wrong conception and so would be disposed to regard 
moderates much as under the tripartite system the middle party would 
be regarded by the extreme parties. Again, if one considers definite 
issues rather than general policies, the right-and-wrong conception 
may often have been properly applicable in favour here of one party, 
there of the other. Recourse too could be had to the distinction 
between normal and actual conditions. Normally, it would be argued, 
the two parties are mutually complementary and the first conception 
is the more valid ; lately, however, the opposite side have proved false 
to their professed principles and the second conception is at present 
nearer actuality. There is in the distinction a certain doubt-allaying 
speciousness and sometimes perhaps considerable soundness—one may 
say similarly that a middle position is not an unfailing indication of 
properly balanced pros and cons and the mean is not always golden. 
Yet «pon the whole the plea must want substance ; for the nearer 
truth it is as applied by one party, the further from truth would it be 
as applied in a contrary sense by the other. 


ESSENTIALLY then the contradiction has remained unresolved. The 
general tendency perhaps has been to resort to each conception accord- 
ing as it seemed most effective in the particular situation ; and this 
means that where the party aspect predominated, opponents might be 
denounced in the severest language, while on other or non-controversial 
public occasions, their character as reasonable and honourable men 
has been freely admitted.* Moreover, public condemnation has 
not been held to exclude private friendliness. Incongruities of 
the latter kind it is sometimes sought to justify by a distinction 
between the public and the private character of political leaders. This 
distinction too may be acceptable within limits, but as utilised in 
political disputes, would generally be futile. For the distinction must 
apply not merely to a few leaders but to the whole party that defends 
and applauds their conduct and from this it follows that in dealing even 
at second hand with public affairs it is easy to lose all moral balance, an 
inference probably without actual justification but, if true, leading to 
despair of politics and civilisation. Moreover, the distinction really 
recoils upon those that employ it. For if the opposite party, starting 
from as sound a position as their own, have suffered so much from the 
demoralising contact with public affairs and are yet so unconscious of 


"It would probably be found that even the names of parties used to vary, io the speced 

of opponents according to the conception that was uppermost. 

Conservative and Liberal in the one case, Tory and ll in the other ; the 
latter pair was also often preferred by extremists when speaking of themselves. 
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the fact, what warrant have they themselves that their own plight is 
much better? To those meanwhile who do not recognise the sound- 
ness of this dissociation of public and private rectitude, who observe 
further that, as noted above, on what are felt to be appropriate occasions, 
even the public character of opponents is made the theme not of 
denunciation but of commendation and, to use the current lingo, 
“ tribute is paid ” to their political virtues, all such denunciation must 
savour strongly of insincerity and make-believe. To other outsiders 
the facts may rather suggest that statesmen and public men are normally 
unequal to the management of public affairs, whether this be because 
such management exceeds human capacity or, as seems more true, 
because it is seldom committed into the most capable hands. 


Berore proceeding further, I would like to recall here a perhaps more 
than ordinarily notable instance of the contradiction with which I have 
been dealing. Soon after the passing of the Parliament Bill of 1911, 
Lord, then Mr., Balfour, referring to the advice given by the Prime 
Minister, Lord Oxford and Asquith, then Mr. Asquith, to the King 
by means of which that measure had been forced through the House of 
Lords, spoke of “‘ that felon’s blow, that traitor’s stroke” and shortly 
afterwards, repeating the phrase with deliberate emphasis—‘“ As I 
called it, and call it again ”—went on to describe the tendering of such 
advice as “‘ the most flagrant, the most indefensible, the most scandalous 
performance that either this or any other Government, so far as my 
knowledge goes, has ever attempted in this country.” A few days 
later he resigned the leadership of the Conservative party and 
the Prime Minister, alluding to the event at a Lord Mayor’s Banquet, 
used the following words: “1 will only venture to predict that it will 
be long before we shall see again in the forefront of political strife a 
personality so invaluable to his friends, so formidable to his foes, so 
interesting and attractive to friends and foes alike, or such a unique 
combination of gifts and powers as has made Mr. Balfour by universal 
consent the most distinguished member of the greatest deliberative 
Assembly in the world.” For this singular retort, which, I daresay, 
passed unnoticed, I cannot suggest any satisfactory explanation apart 
from the strength of the habits and conventions that render possible 
the alternative use according to the occasion of the incompatible 
conceptions dealt with above. 


I may remark further that the way in which the right-and-wrong 
notion is overworked affords some noteworthy results in the case of 
those that have changed their party once or more. There is perhaps 
no more forceful and capable figure in present-day politics than Mr. 
Churchill. And he has been able to move with the times. One may 
distinguish four phases in his career, an initial Conservative phase, 
lasting up to the Tariff-reform movement, a Liberal phase, lasting, 
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I suppose, till the disruption of the Liberal Party during the War, a 
Coalition-Liberal phase, when he had ideas of a permanent Centre 
party, a second Conservative phase—the brief interlude of Con- 
stitutionalism may be disregarded. Let me now indulge in a fancy- 
picture. Each phase is represented by a set of gramophone records and 
the four sets are discoursing or rather declaiming simultaneously in the 
presence of their common author. To some the picture might recall 
the protestation of the Vicar of Bray. Others might think of the 
diagnosis of Dr. Morton Prince. In neither sense, I think, need we 
make question of Mr. Churchill’s personal integrity. But in the 
circumstances imagined he might not be able to escape an impression 
of the fatuity of political invective. A similar moral may be drawn 
from the recently changing relations of parties. Thus the Conservative 
candidate for my constituency at the last general election, wishing, 
like the Conservatives generally, to gain Liberal support, said in his 
address that Conservatives and Liberals were at one in aim and differed 
only in the methods preferred. How impossible a few years ago would 
have been that declaration and how severe its undesigned censure 
upon former strife and recrimination! Even more startling to an 
onlooker is the change in tone regarding former or present colleagues 
once a particular combination has come into being or passed away. 


It might perhaps be remarked in reply to the above criticism that even 
if the inconsistency be admitted, after all is it not very human. Perhaps 
it is ; but what is human is not always desirable. Further, this is not 
the only serious defect of the two-party system. There is also the fact 
that in splitting public opinion in the middle it greatly disadvantages 
moderate as compared with extreme opinion ; for while each extreme 
section is compact, the moderate centre is divided against itself and so 
far is paralysed and cancelled out. And this largely explains why of 
the two conceptions of the opposite party mentioned above as pre- 
vailing in the two-party system the right-and-wrong conception so 
greatly preponderates. A further explanaticn however may be given 
if it be correct to suppose that the undecided or “ wabbling ” elements 
in the electorate, whose accession or defection chiefly determines the 
fortunes of parties, have hitherto been composed mainly of the in- 
different, the muddleminded, the volatile, that is of persons more 
easily frightened or cajoled by rhetoric and dialectic than impressed by 
solid argument. Another obnoxious feature in the two-party system 
is the tendency to favour competitive and controversial in preference 
to cooperative and deliberative methods. Not only does this tendency 
when it gains the upperhand impair the frame of mind required for 
sound legislation, but it exaggerates enormously the part in public life of 
tactics and advocacy ; one may in fact almost say that under the two- 
party system the Government is habitually a defendant, with the 
Opposition as prosecutor and public-opinion as jury, a jury preoccupied 
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and ill-informed and without judicial guidance. So placed and so 
handled, Governments cannot acquire the authority that appertains to 
their exalted functions nor can one expect that the actual ministers 
will generally be persons exceptionally fit to exercise such authority. 
This must be one reason why one gets so few lay-sermons from 
political leaders, all their reproof for instance being directed to the 
enormities of their political opponents. Similarly for the position, 
necessarily intermittent, of the pater patriae, as we see it revived today 
in the Continental revolutions, the two-party system can find no place. 
Not less serious defects are the impossibility of farsighted or provident 
statesmanship when Governments must look for quick and showy 
results, and the neglect of problems, however essentially important, 
that make no wide appeal to the voters. 


THE two-party system is therefore far from an ideal system. Yet in 
spite of its grave defects and in spite of the weakening of its former 
basis in the social, econwmic and religious divisions of the country, the 
system has features that perhaps make it still, if adaptable to new 
conditions, the best system for the democracy of this country and even 
for democracy generally. To those professionally occupied with 
politics it affords a helpful alternation of critical and constructive 
activity, while as regards the electorate generally it has to its credit the 
formulation of definite issues and the appeal to easily grasped and 
contrasted ideals. But it is not clear how the near restoration of the 
two-party system can happen except through the elimination of the 
Liberal Party, and the political disintegration of the middle classes. 
This would almost certainly involve as cause and effect a great strength- 
ening of the right-and-wrong conception of politics, a change in which 
the partial removal of the contradiction indicated above would pro- 
bably be more than offset by the intensified bitterness of political 
strife. 


THE three-party system considered in itself—so far as systems can be 
so considered—is much superior to the two-party system if its divisions 
correspond with the divisions in opinion distinguished above. But it 
means the habitual retention of office by a single group of men and this 
again means a high standard both of statesmanship and of public life 
generally. Regarding the three-party system as it now exists, one may 
say that, while corresponding with actual divisions in the social and 
economic state of the country, it probably fails, in the absence of a 
powerful middle party, to represent effectively the natural tripartite 
grouping of ideals into mean and contrary extremes, and so is founded 
too exclusively upon class-egoism and the clash of class-interests.* 
*I would not assert that there is less political idealism in the country now than under 

the two-party system ; but I would suggest first that what there is does not find 

= opportunity for expression, secondly that more is required for the three- 
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It is difficult to see how this defect can be made good otherwise than 
through the absorption by the Liberal Party of the most moderate 
elements in both the other parties. With such an end in view the best 
course for the Liberal Party at the outset might be to adopt the role of 
a party of trimmers, holding the balance between the other parties 
while in the main forgoing office and directing its efforts especially to 
the gaining over of moderate opinion. But a forward-looking policy 
involving immediate sacrifice might not be practicable. Moreover, 
the policy would be hopeless if conditions in Great Britain be unripe 
for the development of a middle party of the kind. It may well be 
that conditions will not so ripen until there is much more ample study 
of public affairs than the great majority of electors are now able or 
willing to give to them. At present any individual elector might feel 
that such increased attention on his part to public affairs would be 
ite ineffective and might be to the detriment of his private affairs, 
h, could all or most persons be induced to make the change, the 
immediate loss might be amply compensated generally and individually 
in the gains of more efficient government. Unfortunately the suc- 
cessive enlargements of the electorate during the last two generations, 
however amply defensible on other grounds, have in this respect 
resulted in political deterioration ; at least it is said that during the 
same period there has been a very notable decline in the average 
attention given to public affairs. 


In the circumstances the future of the party system seems full of 
uncertainty. There are facts that tell heavily against the re-emergence 
of the two-party system. First, as has been seen, that system probably 
no longer corresponds with fundamental political affinities. Tradition 
may be invoked in favour of the system—tradition in public opinion, 
in Parliamentary procedure, in the plan of the Houses themselves, 
even in the character of the constitutional monarchy, which has devel- 
oped in close relation to the system. But traditions that no longer 
conform to realities must be expected to decline in both strength and 
efficiency. Further, if the two-party system can only be restored 
through extinction of the Liberal Party, then it can only be restored 
through the suppression of another tradition, that namely of Liberal- 
ism. On the other hand a three-party system based on interest apart 
from principle may lack enduring strength and parties may then tend 
to dissolve into sections with consequent political ineffectiveness and 
confusion.’ Should such a condition of things at home synchronise 
with widespread suppression of democratic institutions abroad, what 
then? Many would put their faith in the robust tradition of British 
constitutionalism. Possibly they would be over-confident. It is not 
! neans the group-system. ‘That this is essentially unsatisfactory may 


have been assumed too ily. iaen prompectiony & © cechace Dust canes o>. 
At any rate ite record, alike in France in Italy, is uninspiting. 
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long since the Parliamentary Labour Party set up a Committee of 
Direct Action to deal with what seemed to them a sufficiently urgent 
situation, and recentiy of course there has been the Trade-Union 
appeal to the direct action of the general strike. It might be replied 
that Labour was never wholeheartedly constitutional. But does the 
record of the Party that especially protests its loyalty to the Con- 
stitution warrant any higher expectation? Let me recall here the 
conduct of that Party when the Irish question seemed likely to be 
solved in a way distasteful to it. The arming and prospective rebellion 
of Ulster, serious as it was, may appear excusable upon consideration 
of fears and prejudices that, if really ill-founded, were not unnatural. 
But the attitude of the Conservative leaders in Great Britain is another 
matter. And this attitude was certainly unequivocal. The declaration 
for instance of Mr. Bonar Law, then Conservative leader in the Com- 
mons, that he would put no limit on the right of Ulster to resist, was 
more than a condonation or even a justification ; it was an incitement. 
The line taken by the Conservatives of course was that the Irish 
issue had not been frankly put before the electors. But even if this 
was wholly true the proper and constitutional course was to expose 
the trick at the time. And inadequate as the plea would anyhow have 
been, it was rendered yet more so by a later amendment owing to 
which before the Bill could take effect as regards Ulster there would 
be another election. Recalling then the above episode, one may 
question whether the constitutionalism of the Conservatives be proof 
against serious temptation. Anyhow, revolutionary change might be 
accomplished by stages without illegal action. 

AND this brings us to what may be the fundamental issue in the politics 
and even in the civilisation of the time. Mr. Wilson said that America 
had joined in the war in order to make the world safe for democracy. 
This purpose apparently has not been achieved. The most notable 
thing in the politics of Europe since the war has been the nullification 
of free institutions to make room for the personal rule of revolutionary 
reformers. For a similar phenomenon one must look back to the 
epochs of the medieval Italian and of the ancient Greek despots. 
The movement in the latter case was transient, in the former enduring. 
To foretell the issue of the contemporary movement is impossible. 
But the prospect is disquieting. In the first place if even British 
democracy cannot rise to anything higher than the essentially defective 
and secondrate two-party system, then modern democracy may well 
fail to weather the storms ahead. Further, I would question the 
conception of democracy that was uppermost a few years ago in Western 
civilisation and still prevails generally in this country. I should be 
inclined to say that democracy is more truly a reversionary than a 
progressive institution, that the normal line of the development of 
civilisation finds a place for it, if anywhere, at the outset, in the innocent 
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equalitarianism of primitive culture, and there only. The gradual 
separation in the early stages of civilisation of a dominant and a subject 
class, each with its peculiar culture and each of course tending to 
differentiate further into a number of subclasses, has been, I think, 
in the main a natural and necessary phase of social development. 
Further, the complementary phase would consist of a gradual process 
tending to a distant consummation in which aristocratic—in the 
original sense—and democratic principles were finally combined and 
reconciled.* The earlier or differentiating phase however has always 
suttered distortion through the elements of usurpation that have 
entered into it. Of these elements, I would mention in the first 
place migration to new regions and subjugation and oppression of the 
autochthonous races, with consequent aggravation and embitterment 
of the tendency to culture-dualism and class-alienation, in the second 
place the growth and consolidation of politico-industrial castes govern- 
ing in virtue of birth rather than of merit and in their own rather than 
in the general interest. It was this vitiation of the natural tendency 
that provoked the popular movements of the late eighteenth and the 
nineteenth century, and it is the probable renewal of the caste-regime 
should democracy fail now that would make its failure disastrous in 
respect not merely of practical affairs but of all progressive activity. 
Yet if democracy be thus not a consummation but a device, a make- 
shift, however amply warranted, one may feel that, so far from being 
among the assured possessions of modern civilisation, it is beset and will 
continue to be beset with perils by which it may some day be over- 
whelmed, possibly for long ages, possibly, if that date be not so re- 
mote as is generally believed, till “the last syllable of recorded time.” ” 








*I don’t know to whom we owe the saw that votes should be not counted but weighed, 
and —— it has been used generally in support of mere class-ascendency ; but 
rightly taken, it seems to me to express the ultimate ideal of true political progress. 

*The peace of many persons has apparently been disturbed by what they might call 
the spectre of revolution and communism. To a somewhat casual onlooker there 
seems little to be feared directly from present-day movements and agitations 
among the workers considered in themselves. Especially do these appear 
deficient, in respect alike of the rank-and-file and of the leaders maintained by 
them, in that sense of the situation and of what it demands without which success 
is hopeless. But by their false moves they may be playing into other hands and 
it is this that makes their efforts ominous. spectre may prove a spectre 
indeed. But it may point to a flesh-and-blood menace, not trumpeted in advance, 
from another direction. Labour's weakness, Labour’s mistakes may prove to be 
the plutocrat’s opportunity and suggest a vision, should industrial discord persist 
or . the ill-combined and ill-directed proletariate forces helpless to 

withstand the onset planned in the conclaves of Capitalism or the stealthy 
undermining of positions painfully gained during the past hundred years. 

Respecting the general tendency referred to above, a tendency pervading all 

semen activity, I have attempted elsewhere a brief sketch, retrospective 
and ive, in a criticism and suggested emendation of the Spencerian 
evolution-formula as applied to society. See Spencer, DARWIN AND THE 
Evo.ution-HyporHesis, oLocicaL Review, Vol. XVII, No. 1. It seems 
to me that the normal line of democratic advance may be better represented by 
the gradually awakened interest in and the new inspiration derived from the 
“ reliques ” of popular culture—an interest so far perhaps disproportionately 
concentrated upon its esthetic elements—than in the grant of popular suffrage. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


To sum up the above, the two-party system and the three-party 
system are perhaps the only systems suited to representative govern- 
ment. For enduring efficiency these systems require a twofold basis 
in interest and principle, corresponding to real affinities and antagonisms 
in public opinion. In Great Britain at this moment the two-party 
system has been submerged through the disappearance of its basis in 
interest, while the three-party system, which has succeeded to it, has 
not yet acquired an effective basis in principle. The three-party system, 
while of higher potentiality, is probably less well suited to the political 
culture of the time. Should both the two-party system fail to revive 
effectively and the three-party system fail to mature, democracy 
and representative government may also collapse or crumble. This 
appears the less unlikely if, as contended above, popular self-govern- 
ment finds no place among the primary features of social and cultural 
development. At the same time popular self-government obtains 
abundant justification in the secondary or rather the pathological 
features of that development, that is it provides the only effective 
method of checking and undoing the mischief due to class-usurpation 
in the practical sphere. Hence its failure and supersession might well 
be calamitous for civilisation generally. 
P.J.H. 











COMMUNICATIONS. 


THe American SocioLocica, Socigry 
Tuis Society (which, though two years younger than the British Sociological 
Society, now numbers over 1,000 members) held its 2oth Annual Meeting 
in December, 1925. The of Papers and Proceedings, edited by 
Professor Burgess, now i » Tuns to nearly 350 pages.* The general 
topic of discussion spread over three full days, and ipated in by nine 
ialised sections, was The City. As samples of the different approaches 
to this general problem of the City the titles of the following papers, cited 
from a list of some fifty papers read, might be mentioned : 


THE PROBLEM OF PERSONALITY IN THE URBAN ENVIRONMENT. 
THE EUGENICS OF THE CITY. 

THE DWELLER IN FURNISHED ROOMS: AN URBAN TYPE. 

A REDEFINITION OF “ CITY” IN TERMS OF DENSITY OF POPULATION. 


SOME ECONOMIC FACTORS IN THE DETERMINATION OF THE SIZE OF AMERICAN 
CITIES. 
THE STATISTICAL RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN POPULATION AND THE CITY PLAN. 


THE RISE OF THE METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY. 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF COMMERCIALISED VICE IN THE CITY. 
THE CITY AS A COMMUNITY. 


Ir will be observed that the tendency was to treat the City as an abstract 
entity rather than as a natural history object for systematic outdoor cbserva- 
tion as well as by the generalised research of indoor study. There were, 
however, some exceptions to this abstract treatment, such as the following 
papers in which is studied a particular city, and not cities in general under 
the vague abstraction of “ the city ” : 

THE RESEARCH RESOURCES OF A TYPICAL AMERICAN CITY AS EXEMPLIFIED BY 

THE CITY OF BUFFALO. 


SEGREGATION OF POPULATION TYPES IN THE KANSAS CITY AREA. 


But that the tendency amongst American Sociologists is towards a more 
naturalist and observational treatment of their subject is well illustrated by 
a paper entitled THe Naturat Argas oF THE City, and to this paper the 
following abstract of the author’s thesis is appended : 
“ From the standpoint of human ecology the city is considered not as 
an artifact but as a natural phenomenon. nee toned iio seating 
competition the population of the city is segregated over natural areas 
into natural groups. The natural area as a unit in the physical structure 
of the city, cypihed not only by its physical individuality but by the 
characteristic attitudes and sentiments of its inhabitants, is to be dis- 
tinguished from an administrative area arbitrari fashioned for purposes 
of administrative convenience. Recognition of the significance of the 
distinction between administrative and natural areas for the solution 
of many urban problems is important to students of municipal —, 
to the community-organization movement, to zoning programs, 
especially to the & of statistics which will be significant for 
____ the problems of city life.” hoe SO» ISO? ad soared cae 
* University of Chicago Press, and Cambridge University Press, London. (Price 108.) 
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An ENCYCLOPADIA OF THE SociaL SCIENCES. 


A CommMITTgE under the a. of Prof. Seligman, of Columbia 
University, representative of various organisations, of which the chief are 
the Sociological pares the Statistical and Economic Associations, also the 
Anthropological ‘olitical Science and Historical Associations, all of 
America, have issued a report on a project for an Ency ia of the Social 
Sciences. Their idea is that “ it should cover, or at all events deal with, 
certain aspects of the following sciences : economics, sociology, anthropology, 
statistics, political science, history, jurisprudence, psychology, geography, 
biology, philosophy, ethics, education, comparative philology, zsthetics, and 
religion. It should, in short, include all those sciences which are either 
primarily social in character and content or which have certain social con- 
notations. A distinction must, however, be made between the social 
sciences proper, which deal exclusively with social matters, and the other 
sciences. In the first group would naturally fall economics and sociology. 
The other group might be divided into two subordinate classes. One 
class, such as anthropology, statistics, and political science, is largely, but 
not wholly, social in character. Accordingly only a part of what is technic- 
ally termed political science, statistics, or anthropology should be included 
in any such encyclopedia of the social sciences. The second class is com- 
posed of the remaining sciences mentioned, the social implications of which 
constitute a minor, although still important, part of the sciences in question. 
They would, accordingly, be represented in the proposed encyclopedia only 
through special articles or in special ways. History, for instance, would be 
represented only to the extent that historical episodes or methods were of 
special importance to the social student. It is, however, precisely the social 
aspects of history, of jurisprudence, of psychology, of geography, of biology, 
of anthropology, of ethics, of linguistics, and of zsthetics, which have come 
to the front in recent years, and it is the inter-relations of these sciences with 
the more specific social sciences that it is especially important to emphasise.” 
To the question “ is such an encyclopedia feasible?” the Joint Executive 
i of the above bodies answers in the affirmative. The report 
adds “ although the number of first-class scholars is, in every science, always 
necessarily limited, we believe that there exist at present an adequate number 
of competent investigators to justify such a project. Especially is this true 
if the encyclopedia be representative, not simply of American scholarship, 
but of Anglo-Saxon scholarship, with representatives on the editorial board 
— the British Empire as well as from the United States, and with con- 
tributions on ial topics from the more distin —— foreign scholars on 
the Savepite aentions and elsewhere. From the point of sew of editors 
and contributors we conclude that such a project is now feasible.” The 
Report goes on to state “ its belief that the proposed encyclopedia should 
contain about ten volumes, each volume to contain about 800,000 words.” 
In answer to the question “ how could the enterprise be financed ?” the 
Report states “‘ from various conversations which the chairman of the Com- 
mittee has had, we have reason to believe that the expenses of manufacture 
might be undertaken by some large publishing house, especially if it were 
possible for the various associations involved, or for outside parties, to 
guarantee the sale of a certain number of copies. A sale of about 2,000 
copies would cover the cost of manufacture and distribution. With reference 
to the remaining 400,000, assistance would naturally have to be sought from 
individuals or foundations. From similar conversations on the part of the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, we believe that it is not entirely 
unreasonable to think that such financial assistance might be secured.” 
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A Post-GrapuaTe CoLLecr. 


SOMEWHERE in the South of France, amid the perfectly charming languedocian 
scenery, close to the old university town of Montpellier, itself redolent of 
historical associations and instinct with the highest tradition of culture ever 
since Roman times, Professor Patrick Geddes has pitched his tent and lo ! 
from two old shacks, in a few acres of broken garrigue, a post-graduate 
college arises in close touch with the University. A much wanted retreat, 
amid an ideal landscape and in the sweetest of climates, a close intercourse 
with a highly intellectual centre, with all facilities for ample documentation, 
but also an active, compelling thought-atmosphere and commerce combined 
with all opportunities for a healing leaven of practical work—the Collége des 
Ecossais is all that. For the moral discipline of its small group of inmates, 
there is practical participation in the tasks of the household and the develop- 
ment of the place by gardening and forestry, &c. With these ideals may 
be contrasted the habitudes of our public schools and universities in which 
there is an unwritten code of the herd implying that physical labour is base 
and without educational value. 


‘THERE were in its first session, last winter, but half a dozen students working 
at the College, among them English, Scots and Indians ; but three doctorate 
theses have been evolved and accepted. Hasty work? Nay! The can- 
didates already had their theses in their brains and on their files. They 
simply found there the nursing home for concentration and delivery. 


InpEED the first work which comes to us here? is only the summary of Miss 
Mabel Barker’s preaching and practice for several years. The author still 
wonders how it should be possible to educate the child outside his own 
surroundings, in the abstract, in a complete separation of one’s everyday 
experiences of what one “ learns.” Her wonder comes from long work 
with children whose whole education lies in the - gaa 8 i = 
development of their personal experiences and activity. She wonders 
that any education should ever be attempted by destroying the essential 
unity of Nature and experience, and imparting Knowledge in separate 
compartments, unrelated to each other. Ultimately she wonders how it is 
that in the orthodox education, the child’s everyday experience and observa- 
tion are left unrelated to the child’s activity in work and play, that is—or 
should be—with the very expression of that experience and observation. 


Sue then proceeds to tell us of the modern Renaissance in education, restoring 
at once the triple unity of the child’s learning with its environment, of the 
various branches with one another, and of the child’s activity with its experi- 
ence. She traces these tendency in various —. both in by hesect 
America, producing profuse and interesting illustrations at once 

and her frlends ae = Professor Geddes and his son Alasdair, and of success- 
ful attempts everywhere. 


THE first condition, she finds, usefully to guide the child along those lines 
is to teach it to know its environment. And she reveals to us the extension 
of the regional survey movement during the last twenty years; i.¢., after 
Professor Geddes, following Le Play, had established his Outlook Tower 4 
Edinburgh as a centre of such studies leading on to sociology. She — 
also the main lines along which this study may be applied to the child's 
henceforth systematic and local education. ace dat 
‘Barker, Mabel M., L’uT1uisaTion pu Miuisu GEOGRAPHIQUE POUR L’EDUCATION, 


» 1926. 
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Mucu of the interest of this fascinating little book lies in telling of the concrete 
realisation of what, twenty or thirty years ago, appeared but a pious wish 
and vague ideal ; Sad ts tho teks of the masts heeled Wy tha wl sacthod. 
But much of it also is due to the fact that the author has taken an active 
personal share in the work and draws generously upon her personal experi- 
ence in many parts of England and Scotland. 


By a delightful inconsistency, however, instead of taking the environment of 
the particular group of children she wants to educate, she rather seems 
desirous of taking those children away into a new and ideal environment 
which she fondly describes. This excellent little book is all instinct with 
human qualities, large experience and much thinking, all arising from fertile 
contacts with the Geddes’ school of thought. 


Smaarzy Dr. Advani, in his Doctorate thesis,* acknowledges the inspiration 
of his Guru in his sketch of a regional survey of his own country, Sind, 
which is a broiling piece of flat desert, owing its precarious and rudimentary 
existence to the vagaries of the Indus in its lower reaches. At first sight 
Dr. Advani’s work might be described as a super-gazetteer. But the differ- 
ence from the ordinary gazetteer is at once obvious. Now gazetteers are 
mostly written by a number of specialists, each no doubt excellent in his 
own branch but generally indifferent to other parts of the account. It may 
be edited by an officer with a personal know of the country or political 
division dealt with, but himself no specialist. e editor however does not 

feel it his duty to add to the particular information supplied by each 
con tor or to relate one with the other, and hence such works are but a 
compendium of unrelated documents, about an artificial, because political, 
area of country ; bricks with no mortar and often with no straw ! 


Now Advani’s endeavour is to present a consistent sketch of the country as 
a whole—this time a natural unit—by studying each part but also by relating 
one with the other by means of the formula: environment—function— 
organism, or in other words Place—Work—Folk. No doubt the thesis is 
not exhaustive, but with the materials at his disposal and his personal know- 
ledge of the country, Advani has produced an admirable analysis which is 
also a synthesis. He vividly shows how far each part is enlivened, as well as 
the whole clearly presented, by relations of each to each and of all together. 


It should be clear that the main thesis is the same in both works, namely, to 
restore the unity between Man and his environment through Le Play’s 
well-known formula as developed by the founder of the Scots Callege. 
Geddes’ lifework itself, whether in Art, Biology or Geography, in Education 
or Sociology, in Town-planning or Architecture may be viewed as elabora- 
tions and applications of these vital ideas themselves enlarged and fortified 
by historic and esthetic appreciations. Institutionally these ideas and ideals 
find expression in efforts like the Outlook Tower, Edinburgh; Leplay 
House, London; Otlet’s Museum in Brussels, and are being practically 
applied in manifold town and country planning schemes in India, Palestine, 
and America, a3 well as nearer home.* 
M. E. H. 





*Advani, Gopal, Erupe sur ta Vis RURALE DANS LE Sinp, Montpellier, 1926. 


College is by Dr. Shivdasani. An account of it will be found amongst book 
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KRoportKIn’s Eruics. 

THE aim of Kropotkin’s posthumous volume* is to trace the origin and 
development of the moral sense by a historical survey of man’s evolution 
in nature and society. The famous author’s profound and sympathetic 
acquaintance with animal life and societies, his insight into the power of 
mutual aid and social co-operation, his long and vast experience cf men and 
movements, his innate nobility and generosity of character, his familiarity 
with the best literature of the European nations, and friendship with some 
of the finest minds of his time, his utter sincerity and passion for social 
justice—all these unite to produce a remarkable work. 

INSTEAD of an analytic summary of the thesis, let the following fable, invented 
by Kropotkin in conversation with a friend, illustrate his point of view in ethics. 


who happened to be passing took pity on the babe, but, observing the depth 
of the water, mead pon with the reflection: “ Merciful is Allah; and 
Pan opr is Destiny!” A Confucian pedlar followed and prepared to 
face risk, but on recognising that the babe was female concluded that 
it had been deliberately sacrificed by the poverty-stricken parents, and so 
he passed on in mental tranquility with his barrow of petty merchandise. 
Hurriedly then drove by, in a luxurious limousine, a Jew Financier, already 
late for a Zionist erence. Shouting in stentorian and insistent tones 
to the pedlar, whom he quickly passed, to rescue the babe, he threw him 
a gold coin, and disappeared rapidly in the distance. Followed a Christian 
priest whose heart was moved by compassion, but, struck by the thought 
that if he could not rescue the child its celestial future might yet be assured 
if the river-immersion of the babe could be somehow made a baptismal rite, 
he soon became lost in profound theological speculation. An aged Buddhist, 
worn and suffering, meanwhile came by, “ Fortunate Babe!” said he, 
“to be freed so soon from the burdens and pains of life; may thy good 
fortune continue and no re-birth be thine!” = Hindu wor peg bay ce 
ilgrimage that way, hastily doffed his coat and boots, prepared to 
lite but, appalled ~ pre that the babe was manifestly an untouchable 
outcast, he hesitated. At that ane a a A dog, a odes 
a rabbit for his supper, t sight of the drowning hen dog !— 
He jump at once tn the ever”; lingeringly concluded Kropotkin with 
his inimitable gesture and Russian accent, “and rescue the babe! The 


dog !—He alone truly ethical !” X. 


Tue Lats Dr. Brincss. 
Mrs, Livetno’s Biography of her uncle, the late Dr. Bridges, is now published, 
and a review of the same will appear in the next number of the SocloLocicaL 
Review. Although not the most conspicuous in the public eye, of the half 
dozen very notable men who founded and promoted the Positivist Movement 
in England, Dr. —_— was by general consent its ablest thinker. His 
active interest in the launching of the Sociological Society and the early 
years of its work, entitled him to be reckoned one of the s founders. 
There is a Preface to Mrs. Liveing’s book by Professor L. T. or per 
and a long Introduction by Professor Geddes, containing a critical an 
appreciative survey of the Positivist Movement in England. It will be seen 
therefore that this book of Mrs. Liveing’s has a quite special interest for 
members of the Sociological Society, as no fewer than three of the Society's 
founders have their names attached to the book. a eee 
*Ernics, EVELOPMENT : by P.Kropotkin. Translation by L. S. Friedland 
and TR Piscchnikott with Bao by the Russian Editor, N. Lebeder. 
XVI.-349 pp., with Index and Table of Contents. Harrap & Co. 1924. 
(Printed in OSA) 
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Tue INTERNATIONAL Review oF SocIoLocy. 


Tue Revue INTZRNATIONALE DE SOCIOLOGIE, now in its 31st year, is by 
several years the senior of all extant journals of sociology. Of the death of 
its Founder and Editor, the veteran © ciologist, René Worms, we spoke in 
the last issue of the SoctococicaL Review. The announcement is now 


Richard, Professor oo Social Science “rt = University of Bordeaux, and 
of the nternational de Sociologie. An 
roe of the fe and work and writings of M. Gaston Richard by M. 
Achille Ouy appears in the June number of the Revuz. Perhaps the most 
interesting fact that emerges is that M. Gaston Richard is an old student of 
Fustel de Coulanges, and through that contact his ideas filiate with Summer- 
Maine. 
In the interval between the death of M. Worms and the new régime, the 
of the Revue INTERNATIONALE has been in the very competent 
hands of M. Achille Ouy, whose name must be familiar to readers of the 
Revue through his long collaboration with René Worms, and more especially 
in respect of innumerable book reviews of that rare kind which concentrates 
on presenting a clear and detached view of what is in the book. The same 
gift of objective summary and clear synopsis is conspicuously illustrated in 
the remarkable Canrers p’Erupes PHILOsOPHIQUES, in which M. Achille 
Ouy invented what is really a new method of phi ical study. Each 
CauHIER consists of an outline survey of some particular field of philosophical 
thought with a succinct statement of the essential problems in that field, 
psychological, esthetic, ethical, &c., along with a select bibliography which 
puts the student in touch with the creative writers and the leading expositors. 





A Proposep JourNAL oF Sociat Science ABSTRACTS. 


Tue American Social Science Research Council has advanced so far with 
its project to establish a Journal of Social Science Abstracts as to anticipate 
the actual launching of such a journal in the near future. The Social Science 
Research Council is in this connection acting along with a special Committee 
of the American Sociological Society, which has been drawing up plans for 
the classification of the literature of sociology. It is interesting to note that 
the Social Science Research Council, which was organised in U.S.A. in 
1923, indicates a very definite step towards a closer working together of 
those studies which most British and Continental sociologists regard as 
sub-sciences of sociology. The Council is in effect a co-operation of the 
following American organisations: the Economic Association, the Socio- 
logical Society, the Political Science Association, the Statistical Association, 
the Anthropological Association, and the Historical Association. But the 
Council is no means confined to y theoretical studies. It has 
launched an Institute of Current World Events, a foundation which aims at 
making possib] a sociological survey and interpretation of current events 
the world over. Mr. Waller S. Rogers is in charge of this Institute. 
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1 AM A CITIZEN : Chapters on Civics for Young People, by E. M. White, 
Author of THe TEACHING oF Mopern Civics, THe PHILosopHy oF 
Crrizensnip, &c. With an Introductory Foreword by Professor 
Patrick Geddes. London: Meiklejohn & Son Ltd. 


THE following list of chapter headings will give an idea of the scope and aims 
of this book : I. What is a Citizen? II. Some Great Citizens Through the 
Ages: (a) In ancient times; (6) In the middle ages; (c) In later times. 
Ill. Families of All Time: (a) In early days; (6) The English family. 
IV. Villages in England : (a) Where they settled ; (6) Changes to the present. 
V. Towns and Cities: (a) Their growth and importance ; (6) Present and 
future towns. VI. Local Government. VII. The Nation: (@) Ancient 
States and European nations ; (6) The growth of English citizenship ; (c) 
Parliament and laws ; (d) Work and education. VIII. The British Common- 
wealth : (a) Its beginnings; (6) A bird’s-eye view. 


ProFgssoR GEDDES says in the Introduction: ‘“ Among all the current 
advances of education, what can be more hopeful and what more encouraging 
than that which is now and increasingly bringing together teachers and 
pupils—and even parents and educational authorities, too—by starting from 
the natural interests we all share, in observing and understanding the world 
and life around us, in place, and work, and people; and by thinking and 
helping to make the best of these? For instead of the old separations 
between science and learning, and between studies and real life, we are thus 
finding how to bring all these into harmony. We are constantly learning 
more and more of the civilization we inherit, and which we may each take 
an increasing part in carrying a step further, on our ever-opening ways of 
life. Home, school, or even college, are not enough: these have all to 
prepare us to be fellow-citizens as well ; and the sooner we enter on such 
life the better, as the boy-scouts and girl-guides are showing. The school 
thus links up with home, with village or neighbourhood, and goes on to 
better understanding of country and town, of regions and cities, and of the 
nation itself, as a great undying life we share ; and with this its vast responsi- 
bilities of empire. In these ways we also gain an ever-growing and freshening 
interest and knowledge of other peoples and their cultures; some akin, 
some widely different, yet all helping to make our sympathy and intelligence 
fully human. For all this is needed, now that the rising generation is called 
to organise, even beyond our present efforts, a world-citizenship of increasing 


goodwill, and its constructive peace.” 


“ As through life a teacher of social science and civics, and actively con- 
cerned with their applications towards the betterment of country and town, 
I have constantly been asked for helpful books. These are still few, and not 
always easy to find ; so I have real pleasure in cordially recommending this 
little volume, and as the best I have yet seen for its purpose. For it starts 
and proceeds in the right way; and as no dry text-book to be memorised, 
but as full of vital suggestion for # reaperin observation and interpretation, 
by pupils and teachers together. survey and understanding of country 
and town, and the ‘ good turns ’ to be done in each, will all be helped and 
stimulated wherever this little book goes. Hence, as it sets out upon its 
varied—and needed—journeyings, it well deserves the hopeful old call— 
“Good Speed !’” 
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THE NEW SCHOOLMASTER AND HIS PROBLEMS:' by 
George H. Green, Ph.D., B.Litt. 


‘TEACHERS and writers on education tend to belong to one of two sharply 
distinguished groups, according as they are inclined to insist on the paramount 
ee eee waneeeaner of the 
lucative process itself. Extremists of the one type are led to advocate the 
tefing of chase by tects scloted 0 the tome ground of ecedemi 
distinction, whilst those of the other kind, placing “ teaching ability ” or 
“ @ way with children ” above all other qualifications whatsoever, are prepared 
to tolerate even ignorance in the schoolmaster. 


Tue teacher is in less danger than either the administrator or the 
mere theorist of following either of these extreme courses, but it is rare to 
discover that he is without bias. The actively propaganist associations of 
teachers show this clearly, since they also fall into two sharply distinguished 
groups. We see, on the one hand, those societies which exist to secure the 
better recognition of a particular subject of the curriculum ; and, on the 
other, those which exist for the purpose of advocating particular views of 
child nature and needs. In the classroom, the teacher knows that he has 
take a middle course, seeking to adj the subject and the child to each 
other, and it is this very problem of adjustment which the teacher is at 
every moment imperatively called upon to solve. 
It is not one problem, but many, for immediately the teacher realises that 
his task is a little more than compelling children through sheer fear to absorb 
the dose of knowledge or children working in a particular 
“andar” by the Board of Edson * code,” he is faced by the fact that 
the children in his class are perplexingly different. Bullied, cowed and 
resentful children, working at tasks they dislike because of imminent punish- 
ments which they fear, are far more superficially alike than are free and 
happy children working in their own way. The “ setting free ” of children 
and teachers has enabled them, for the first time in several generations, to 
begin to understand each other ; or at least to make the attempt. It has 
become clear, to a few headmasters and to a few of those who are responsible 
for the training of teachers, that part at least of a teacher’s professional 
equipment should be, not merely the mass of vague generalisations which 
we formerly knew as “ psychology,” but the informed capacity to investigate 
adequately, and perhaps to solve, the real lems in psychology that 
individual pupils will present to him in the c m. 


It is quite in accordance with the spirit of modern education that the head- 
master of an important modern boys’ school should write a book dealing 
with those views of modern psychology which he finds of immediate applica- 
tion to his work ; Gah den 2 Kicheg cath. coetiad nian, hand aipemialy 
write a foreword and a preface to it. The publishers claim—incorrectly, 
by the way—that “this is the first book which attempts to modify the 
current doctrines of psy.hoanalysis from the standpoint of an 

practical schoolmaster.”” The merit of a book such as this does not depend 
upon claims to priority, but rather upon the evidence it furnishes that some 
headmasters at least are alive to the significance of modern movements in 


a Fears: PsyCHOANALYSIS AND THE INFERIORITY-FEAR COMPLEX: by 
G. F. Morton, M.A., B.Sc., een eine eee Modern School. 
With foreword by the Bishop of Knaresborough and © Bestess by De. W. B. 
a Telling, M.D., B.Sc. pp. 284. (London, 1925, Duckworth, 7s. 
net. 
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the larger world, are capable of critical consideration of these, and are anxious 
and able to make use of their conclusions for the betterment of their work : 
that they are, in the best sense of the word, professional men, and not mere 
journeymen. 

Tue book is divided into two sections. The first, and greater, is a review 
of the theories of Freud, Jung and Adler. The second is a discussion of 
the author’s own practice. Common to both parts is the illustrative use of 
material taken from the writer’s own school experiences. 


Tue author has read widely, and the theoretical of his work abounds 
in quotations. He has little difficulty in finding aging criticisms of the 
writers of one school in the writings of those who adhere to another. But 
the task he attempts is one that cannot be adequately accomplished within 
the limits of a hundred and sixty pages. It would in many ways have been 
better to assume that the reader had access to such a work as that of North- 
ridge* in which the comparison of the different theories is more adequate 
than can possibly be the case in the work under review. 


MARKEDLY inadequate is the treatment of “ repression.” The difficulty of 
dealing with this subject is very great, inasmuch as “ repression” has a 
well established meaning in current language, which is quite different from 
that which has to be given it by psychoanalytic writers. Rivers has not 
simplified the matter by the use of the word “ suppression,” which is open 
to precisely the same objections. In the case of a child who wants to steal 
jam from the pantry but refrains because he fears punishment, there is 
“ repression” in a padagogical sense, but none in the psychoanalytic 
sense. True repression does not occur until the child no longer knows that 
he wishes to steal jam from the pantry, and gives evidence of the unconscious, 
“ repressed ” wish only through behaviour, through symptom, dream or 
daydream, from which the continued existence of the wish may be inferred. 
No account of the Freudian view can be regarded as adequate which does 
not make clear the way in which the writers of this school use the term 
“repression.” Barbara Low® rightly claims that the realisation that 
repression is an unconscious process is the key to the understanding of 
Freud's position. 

THERE is, too, a certain d of ambiguity in the author’s use of the word 
“ fear,” for which, he complains, a number of writers use the word “ anxiety.” 
He would, it appears, reserve the latter term for intense anxiety. But 
“ fear,” in the sense in which such a writer be a — use the 
word, is something that is perfectly normal. It is t ing which accom- 
panied flight and behaviour on the occasion of confrontation with an object 
in respect of which such behaviour is appropriate. I am not in need of 
treatment by a psychopathologist because I am cautious in my dealings with 
real fires. But if I lie awake at night, wondering what I am to do in the 
event of an improbable fire, my state is not adequately described by terming 
it “ fear.” My thoughts run out towards a fire which is not there. From 
the imaginary situation I have created I recoil, reacting with appropriate 
fear behaviour. The situation involves a “ towards ” activity on my part, 
as well as an “ away from.” ‘There is conflict. The “ fear” present in a 
conflict is so different in character, so invariably painful, that there is a real 
gain in classing it as “ anxiety.” It is a compound affect, of which the 
simple instinctive “fear” is one ingredient. 

*Northridge : Mopern Tueortes of THE Unconscious. (Kegan Peul.) 

*Barbara Low: Psycuoanatysis. (George Allen and Unwin). 
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Acatn, the author does not suggest to his readers that the problems of 
instinct are other than very simple ones : one has nothing more to do than 
to define instinct, and to prepare lists of instincts. That the whole question 
of instincts, their definition and classification, 
their primary or secondary character, is a difficult one, may be seen by 
anyone who cares to read the papers of Ernest Jones and James Drever, 
recently published in the British Journal of Psychology. Freud admits 
in “ Beyond the Pleasure Principle ” that we do not as yet in the least know 
whit an instinct is: and many modern psychologists would agree with him. 
The definition of McDougall is one that is to be regarded as provisional ; 
more valuable for present purposes than any alternative yet proposed. 
Drever* accepts this definition, but the list of instincts differs in some 
important respects from that proposed by McDougall. What is even 
more important in relation to the work under review is Bartlett’s acute 
criticism of the “gregarious” and “herd” instincts. We cannot afford 
to be as naive at the present moment as ten years ago. 


Wuat is common to all the theories the author discusses is the recognition 
of mental conflict, and of the fact of such conflict there is abundant evidence 
in the cases adduced. It is surprising, therefore, to find the name of Bernard 
Hart omitted from the bibli y, since his treatment of conflict, free as 
it is from bias in the direction of any particular view, is one of the simplest 
and clearest ever penned.’ 
June, Freud, Adler and Rivers agree as to the fact of mental conflict ; and 
each of thern goes on to posit the existence of two antithetic factors, whose 
results in anxiety states, repression, compromises in behaviour, 
and in reaction formations. Theoretically, there seems to be no limit to 
the number of systems which might be proposed, since the assumption of 
a plus x as one factor immediately implies the existence of miuus x as the 
other. In practice, the number of systems is limited to those which are 
found, in practice, to work. 
Mr. Morton finds himself, mainly on this ground of applicability in 
practice, largely committed to the view of Adler. This may be because 
his experience is largely confined to boys between the ages of ten and fifteen. 
The daydreams of boys of this age, as I have endeavoured to show elsewhere*® 
deal very commonly with the theme of the group which admires or follows 
prondigg | In the manifest content of these daydreams, as in that of a great 
deal of behaviour, it is not difficult to see the tion of those factors 
which Adler and his followers regard as primary. But t even Adler implicitly 
recognises the sexual reference of these factors when he terms the exploitation 
of inferiority the “ feminine protest,” and the struggle to overcome the 
handicap of inferiority the “ masculine protest.” Again, Adler tells us® 
that the child of three has arrived at an estimate of the world about him 
and of the relation in which he stands to the people of his environment. 
The real question at issue between Freudians and the followers of Adler is 
not so much the question as to which is right and which is wrong; but 
as to which of the two gives us the profounder analysis. 


“Drever: Instinct in Man (Cambridge University Press). Drever: AN INTRO- 
sag UcTION TO THE PsycHoLocy oF EpucaTion. (Arnold). 
McDougall: An Ovutiine of PsycHotocy. (Methuen). AN INTRODUCTION TO 
Socia. PsycHotocy. (Methuen). 
: PSYCHOLOGY AND PRIMITIVE Cuiture. (Cambridge University Press). 
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It is hardly conclusive evidence against the Oedipus complex to bring forward 
the assertion that all boys do not hate the father. Freud himself, and 
Flugel?® in greater detail, have shown that the feelings towards the parents 
may be transferred to brothers or sisters and other t-surrogates. It 
might be argued that the author, who dedicates his to his eldest brother, 
is led to make the statement (p. 30) “ The study of the unconscious mind 
cannot be divorced from the gospel of the elder brother ” because he is a younger 
son. His conception of his duties as a headmaster forces him constantly 
to put himself in the place of his eldest brother. And doubtless part of my 
own critical attitude towards this doctrine is due to the fact that I happen 
to be an elder son. 


EnoucGu has been said to show that Mr. Morton has produced a valuable 
and stimulating book ; one which must find a place in the library of every 
training college, and which might with advantage be included on the private 
bookshelf of every teacher. conclusion is wholly commendable. Its 
suggestions show how widely the best modern teachers regard their work, 
Pe tr ra despues ers: Zand erpaddy econ we 
; ; ; : 


In conclusion, the hope may be expressed that in second and subsequent 
editions of the book an index might be added, and the bibliography extended 
to include the books of Flugel, Low, Hart and Northridge. 

G. H.G. 





GUIDE TO CURRENT OFFICIAL STATISTICS VOLUME FOUR 
(1925). H.M. Stationery Office. (Price 1s. net, post free 1s. 3$d. 
pp. 262.) 

Tue Fourth Volume of the Guide to Current Official Statistics, prepared by 

the Permanent Consultative Committee on Official Statistics, continues the 

series of annual surveys of the statistics contained in Government Publica- 

tions, and deals with all those issued in 1925 and with a selection of those 

issued in 1926. Other volumes have been noticed in our previous issues. 


Te ee of Gp Goll i on only to plone he coaiew sree Wi Oe 
volumes bearing generally on his subject (usually so ction of the 
ordinary type of subject index), but more particularly to inform him which, 
if any, of these volumes contain statistical information analysed in the 
manner he desires. These objects are secured by a systematically planned 
Subject Index from which references are made by means of serial numbers 
to the various volumes included in a List of Publications. 


Survey workers connected with Leplay House have tested the value of 
this publication in the fields touched by them, and can speak gratefully 
and with emphasis, of its value. 

Wit the Government give us a similar list of maps and charts some time 
soon ? A. F. 





1°Plugel: THe Psycnoanatytic Stupy oF THE Famity. (International Psycho- 
analytic Press). 
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L’'EDUCATION CIVIQUE AUX INDES: by Vishnu Shivdasani, 
Bachelor of Commerce and D.Litt. (Montpellier). 

DepicaTeD to and inspired by Professor Patrick Geddes, this is the doctorate 
thesis of an earnest student and a sincere disciple. ‘These characteristics— 
of sincerity and earnestness, together with a vision, hinted at rather than 
fully expressed, command the reader's respect, as the direct and vivid state- 
cunt of bi matter commands ready attention. 
Tne superficial view that to English administration India owes everything 
that is enlightened will be exchanged for some deeper thinking by the facts 
as here presented. Indeed, one rather wonders at the courage and in- 
telligence of the writer as a product of such an education as he here describes. 
References to Mahatma Gandhi on the one hand, and to Professor Geddes 
on the other, help to explain his special force. This should not deprive 
M. Shivdasani of the recognition of his own personality. It is rather that 
in a man obviously highminded and thoughtful, a flame of enthusiasm has 
been kindled, for the fate of his people and country: to rescue before it 
shall be irretrievably lost the native arts and culture, to preserve what is 
value in their inheritance, while benefiting by what is worthy of imitation 
in Western culture, and so to build up a country of constructive citizens. 
is this which relieves the depressing description of the paralysing effects 
an education entirely directed by foreigners and to a narrow end. For 
if only a few are as awake to it as the author of this book there is hope for 
future. For the aim of the book is to show how in the light of science 
the life and institutions of a people (in this case the Indian People), may 
be studied and their value estimated, and how all that contributes to health 
and moral force might be as far as possible preserved. While conceding 
that much may be learned from in certain directions, such as the 
embellishment of industrial towns, and towards the elimination of dirt and 
disease, it shows what a fatal mistake it has been to imitate less worthy sides 
of European life—the pitiless exploitation of classes and peoples, the aggressive 
individualism and above all the ideal of parasitic life. ‘That, on the other 
hand, in their own native ideals and customs much that is more than worthy 
of preservation is in danger of being lost: their scorn of wealth, and their 
ideal of sacrifice and renunciation for the common good, those customs and 
institutions which express their respect and sympathy for life, and that 
communion with nature and brotherhood of man which characterise Indian 
peoples. How to preserve thus the best of their own and to assimilate the 
best Europe can offer is the great task before them. In such a task the 
writer claims that “ education ” in India hinders rather than helps. Learning 
begins with books and too often ends with examinations, instead of dealing 
with life and man, as is shown in Chapter I. For Indian education under 
foreign administration and guidance began with the establishment of 
University examinations the passing of which qualified candidates for posts 
in Government Offices—so to form a body of men who could form a link 
between the English Government and the mass of the governed Indians. 
This set the standard, and the schools afterwards organised were, to at 
it shortly, administered to prepare the way up to this examination. i 
fact together with compulsory study in English and the ignoring of native 
culture deadens intelligence and kills imagination and initiative at its source, 
for the students learn by rote what they do not comprehend : and natural 
avenues of development along the lines of their own traditional culture or 
» tune with their temperaments being denied them. 

© wonder health and personality suffer. Obliged to accept with shut 
eyes what is dogmatically taught the pupil’s very character suffers, his 
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imagination remains inactive, and higher powers undeveloped. Torn from 
his own cultural soil he is rendered incapable of appreciating any other. 
Tus arraignment of the sphere of education is followed by that of the life 
of village and town only too clearly borne out by facts already known to 
members of the Sociological Society and published in recent reports. These 
facts show the poverty of a people in a country naturally rich—and impoverish- 
ment of a land where agriculture is the basic industry—with consequent 
overcrowding in towns and its dire results. There follows an account of 
efforts to teach citizenship—a thoughtful treatment of the subiect together 
with some account of special experiments recently made in America and 
Belgium with very young children, which came under the author’s own 
observation, and recommended themselves the more to him from the fact 
that the pupils learn through their own activity. 

Tue curriculum of secondary schools is given in some detail and comes in 
for trenchant criticism on its want of any system of co-ordination and on 
the divorce of subject matter from actual life. Finally, the civic studies 
within the Universities are described as being for the greater part too abstract 
or confined to matters of mere administration. 

RECENT experiments, which are a notable advance, however, show the way 
to provide a more vital training. More at the new University training 
department in Agriculture instituted by the poet Tagore remind one of the 
agricultural pioneer work of another —that of A.E. in Ireland. Its 
effectiveness is seen in the cleaner health and improved agriculture of the 
villages concerned. , 

Tue last two chapters on tha.“ primitive occupations ” and civic apprentice- 
ship are a faithful presentation of Geddes’ teaching on these subjects—and 
are supplemental to the main theme of the book which was the result of 
the writer’s own observation, experience, and research under the guidance 
of great thinkers. 

IF one were allowed a suggestion it would be perhaps just this: here is 
the way to train up the young in ideas that will lead to the higher develop- 
ment of their environment and to its beautification. As the whole truth 
about education, however, should it not have the complementary thesis to 
show how to train man in the development of his own higher self and 
powers? The title, however, is borne out, and already in touch with the more 
ardent spirits of India the author should get a hearing. 1.C.J.F.D. 





“FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENTS IN MODERN INDIA”: by 
C. N. Vakil, M.A., M.Sc. (P.S. King and Son, and Taraporevala & Co. 
Rs. 10.) 
Tuts book, to which Sir Basil Blackett appends a Foreword, which is at once 
commendatory and critical, has a topical interest through appearing at the 
same time as the appointment of a Committee to enquire into the whole 
working of the Indian tax system. It reviews and summarises the develop- 
ment of Indian revenue and expenditure under their various heads from 
1860 to 1924, exhibiting the statistical facts both by tables and by graphs. 
Mr. Vakil criticises, as is certainly right and proper, the past financial ad- 
ministration of India by reference to ideal standards—and finds much 
ground for complaint. His book would have fairer and less 
hyper-critical if the fact had been recognised that : the shortcomings 
of the Indian Government, it at least far surpassed in financial virtue the 
Governments of Great Britain and of all the great European powers during 
the same period As a storehouse of statistical facts, however, the book will 


be of great value to students and teachers of Indian economics. 
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Mr. Vaxiw’s chief recommendations for the improvement of the Indian 
tax system are, that the inequalities in Land Revenue should be removed—a 
counsel of perfection easier to prescribe than to execute—that small land- 
holders should be exempted, and progressive taxation imposed on the 
wealthiest holders. He urges that the burden of the income tax should be 
reduced by allowances and reliefs. He would try to still further increase 
Customs, already the largest source of revenue, by raising the general duty 
to 20 per cent. ad valorem, the duty on luxury goods to 40 per cent. and that 
on cigars and cigarettes to 100 per cent., while imposing a license duty on 
the sale of home-grown tobacco. He would put an import duty on jute of 
25 per cent. ad valorem, an export duty on shellac, and increased export 
duties on hides and skins. With possibly undue optimism he contends that 
trade would not suffer from such burdens, and that the increases would be 
fully remunerative. His proposals with regard to cotton are interesting. 
The 20 per cent. duty levied as he recommends by the Imperial Government 
on imported cloth should be associated with provincial excise duty of 2 per 
cent. on cloth woven in Indian mills; this would enable Mr. Vakil’s own 
province of Bombay to tax the population of the rest of India doubly since 
while the small duty on Bombay cloth sold in other provinces would go to 
the Bombay Government, the increase of price due to enhanced protection 
would go to the Bombay mill-owners. Mr. Vakil excise revenue raised 
from alcohol and drugs to disappear by the adoption of prohibition, which 
is very probable, unless Indians begin to realise that prohibition of alcoholic 
drinks is more likely to lead to a great increase of illicit drinking than to 
abstinence. To make up for the loss of revenue he would recommend more 
taxes on entertainments and a succession duty, which latter may have to 
come, though there are special objections to it in a country where property 
belongs to families rather than to individuals. He also proposes a tax on 
marriages, which he thinks could be collected without much difficulty and 
would bring some revenue without real hardship. It would be somewhat 
surprising if this suggestion were adopted. On the other hand Mr. Vakil’s 
contention that military expenditure should be reduced to 50 crores is only 
a moderate expression of the general feeling of Indian tax-payers. 





STRATFORD-UPON-AVON : REPORT ON FUTURE DEVELOP- 
MENTS: prepared by Patrick Abercrombie and Lascelles Aber- 
crombie. University of Liverpool, and Hodder & Stoughton. 1923. 
(7s. 6d. net.) 

Tuis beautifully printed and produced quarto is the report prepared for the 

Stratford-upon-Avon Preservation Committee, in view of the possibility 

that factory and other developments in the Stratford-upon-Avon area might 

injure the well-known and invaluable amenities which have for many years 
given that district its special character and beauty. 

DEALING as it does entirely with amenities and only in a small degree, and 

incidentally, with the social life of the region, it hardly requires an extended 

notice here. Nevertheless it deserves careful study by all interested in 
social improvement ; first as a most eloquent and convincing plea for the 
preservation, in an open minded and liberal spirit, of the essential character 

of one of our old centres and its surrounding villages: and second as a 

recognition of the fact that the prosperity of the town and district at its best 

upon such preservation, and at the same time, that the usual 
economic and social activities of the area must be carried on, and cannot 
even, in many cases, be concealed from view without injuring the essential 

character pon Se about. A.F, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


“ THE STORY OF THE JEWS”: by Lewis Browne. Jonethan Cape. 


Tus brief history is a scholarly study from a modern standpoint. The 
author remarks that while the Egyptian, Canaanite, Philistine, Assyrian, 
Chaldean, Persian, Greek, Roman, and Saracen have marched over the Jew 
in pride, only to fall and die by the roadside, yet the Jew lives on, cherishing 
his own dreams, living his own life in his own way. 

Dr. Browne starts his book four thousand years ago and ends it in the 
present day, leaving us on the threshold of the new life now opening to the 
Jews as a nation. His first chapter is a synopsis of events before the advent 
of Moses, who was not only the man who conceived of a universal intangible 
God, but also the “ first of the great warriors of freedom.” And, from the 
first battles fought under his leadership during the invasion and conquest 
of Canaan, the Jews have been ever great warriors fighting against over- 
whelming forces—until Ghetto times tremendous soldiers. Dr. Browne 
points out that from the period of Egyptian Slavery until the present day, 
with the possible exception of Ghetto-life in the Diaspora, even among the 
orthodox Jews and certainly among the Apostates, there has been going on 
a certain amount of intermarriage with other races, so that practically no 
Jew of unmixed blood exists, and in every country where Jews were driven 
there must be numerous native-folk having some Jewish blood in their veins. 


“ WHEN other peoples died,” says Dr. Browne, “they died for ever, the 
Hebrews alone lived on after death.” And this, he thinks, is due to the 
prophets, who one by one advanced human thinking. 

WHEN Jerusalem was destroyed by Babylon in 586 B.C. Jeremiah remained 
behind with the little beaten rabble that was not deported, and he made 
yet another revolution in thought, for to him Yaveh was no longer God of 
the Jews alone, but King of the Universe. “He was Gop.” Dr. Browne 
considers that the story of the survival of the Jews is the story of a handful 
of those who were deported to Babylonia—and this handful clung to the 
faith of Jeremiah. Then, as is known, Cyrus of Persia captured Babylon 
and set these exiles free to return to Palestine. The conditions were akin 
to those of the present era, many Jews preferred the comforts of Babylonia 
to the hardships of reclaiming Palestine, but then, as now, a few went back. 
And once again the few perpetuated the Race. And then it was that a new 
Theocracy, or the power of the Priests, started, under Nehemiah, who 
rebuilt Jerusalem, and Ezra who joined him in drastic reforms, drawing 
up a new code of laws which saved the community—for a while. 

Dr. Browne is very critical of that new code, and of the Reign of the 
Priests ; he sees in the Book of Ruth and in the Book of Jonah a veiled 
protest against certain of the new Laws, and the narrow Nationalism of the 
new prophets—such as Jonah. The free speech possible in the time of 
Malachi was no longer tolerated in Jerusalem. Next he chronicles the 
Greek invasion and its accompanying “ first war for Freedom of Thought.” 
The “ few pious Jews ” undermined the “ corrupt Hellenised priests " and 
there was something like a political rising when Antiochus looted the Temple 
and ordered Judaism to cease. “He . . . thought it . . . quite easy to 
stamp out this obscure and . . . very odd little religion,” says Dr. Browne. 
But a pious old priest, Mattathias, with his five sons led a rebellion against 
the great hosts of Syria—one of these sons, Judas Maccabeus, was a military 
genius and in 165 B.C. he vanquished the overwhelming force. For over 
twenty years he carried on the struggle and in 143 B.C. triumphed com- 
pletely. This is claimed as the first war ever fought for a spiritual principle. 
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ein denteheen Oh Ge ae REESE ot fitatom 
of thought among the very so tempestuously for 
it ! Cab whaareadieet of dreamed of carving out an Empire 
for himself and compelled Samaria and Edom to accept his religion ; and 
then arose the Pharisees, in opposition ; their whole interest was in the 
Holy Law and its fulfilment ; and in despair of getting rid of their Jewish 
tyrants (Sadducees), appealed to Rome. They did not care who was 
master of their land so as they were masters of their religion. Then 
began the struggie which ended in final subjection to the Romans. “ The 
last vestige of independence was gone.” 


But—and the repetition is almost monotonous—as usual, a few stood out 
and would not be subdued. Violent patriots arose, the Zealots; and 
“ Judea was gory with its own blood while it writhed in the talons of Rome.” 


WHEN no Messiah came, says Dr. Browne, the later writers “ began to 
juggle with figures ” and Cabala was uced. “ Those Jews, with their 
tremendous will to live, knew th on the verge of death, and they 
would not die!” Then, in “ this tiny Judea bleeding to death in the claws 
of a great Empire . . . but dreaming of release” arose frantic mystics, 
Essenes, and “ the great spirit of the ancient prophets seemed reborn.” 
Of these peopie was John, and after him “ Joshua known to us as Jesus 
of Nazareth,” of whom Dr. Browne says it is not easy to write: for if we 
are to understand him “ he must be to us neither a god nor a friend, but 
simply an earnest young Jew who came to his people in their night of terror 
and sought to bring them light.” 


Dr. Browne devotes one brief chapter to this Joshua, who “ had no gospel 
to bring, but only sought to make them understand and love that which 
had long before been brought to them .... what must have attracted the 
people most was the manner of this young prophet. A spirit breathed 
a his preaching that rarely, if ever, before had been wn in the 


At his death arose the Nazarenes, who “ believed the Messiah had already 
come,” but the other Jews paid scant attention to this sect. And while 
the Jews fought each other, Paul went out and preached abroad. His 
teaching was looked upon as a part of Judaism, and he it at first 
to the Jews scattered in colonies outside Palestine. istianity began 
while in Judea the struggle between the Roman Empire and the Jews went 
on. Vespasian was sent to subdue them. A million and more Jews were 
butchering each other and the Romans were at the gates. And yet they 
did not surrender. shee. boas. te, sinee. 0 gemesarren snd Sot siege © 


am 


one of the most terrific in history! but did not surrender. 

is, in four words, the main theme which Jewish history! They did 
not surrender! An incredible number of Jews died in that siege. In the 
year 70 A.D. Jerusalem fell. In this ity, when the only possessions 
the remnant of le saved were their Holy Books, they saw, not their 
end, but a new ing! And it was the Rabbis who saved the 


now 
Jewish Faith. The story of the dispersion is vividly yet concisely told 
by Dr. Browne. “Though all study of the Law was prohibited on pain 
of death, study of it nevertheless continued.” The warrior Jews could 
fight no more, but the spiritual Jews fought on. 
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tells of the revolt against the Talmud on the of the Jews them- 
selves and is followed by one explaining “ the dawn Of intelligee se ” in the 
near East and Spain, which brought wondrous days for the Jews who taught 
in the great Universities and wielded irfluence in every walk of life, becoming 
physicians, bankers, merchants and diplomats. Hebrew poetry began to 
flourish, Jews translated ancient Greek texts. The Jews were creative 
— Halevi was their poet; and he dreamed the old dream of Zion. 

Golden Age did not last. 


PERSECUTION: started, Jews allowed themselves to be massacred i 
“ Hear, oh Israel, the Lord is one” rather than give up their idea of Unity 
and Brotherhood of Man. And as always happens when freedom of thought 
is suppressed, “ mysticism sprang up, Cabala came to their aid and helped 
them to struggle on, while in Provence alone, in the fight between Jews and 
Christians, nearly twenty thousand human beings perished by the sword.” 
At last there was “ no corner left in Europe for the Jews”; and in 1215 
the church passed a Law branding the Jews with a coloured badge. 


THEN comes the story of the Jews fleeing yet again to find an abiding place. 
And they went East once more. An era of false Messiahs came, and the 
real age of the Cabala followed. Still the Jews persisted in research and 
scholarship. In Holland they were fairly free and a distinguished colony 
arose there, as in England after Cromwell. Many Jews set sail for the 
New World with Columbus. About this time arose a great scholar, Uriel 
Acosta, who though baptised in Spain fled to join the Jews in Holland. 
He was yet another of those leaders on whom his own people turned and 
he committed suicide. And then came Spinoza. Dr. Browne says “ he 
was the spirit of the Strange People incarnate.” Later chaos, internal 
religious tyranny, and then wholesale massacres broke out again. 


Tue history of the Jews repeats itself, yet still the old idea, that the only 
genuine aristocracy is that of brains, was uppermost. Leaders arose and 
fell. Darkness reigned ; and then came the dawn of tolerance in Europe. 
In the early 18th century a new leader arose, Moses Mendelsohn. e 
terrors of the immediate past had left the Jews four hundred years behind 
the rest of Europe—Mendelsohn renewed the old idealism and brought 
ideas up to date. When he died others were forthcoming to take up his 
work. “ The Jew began to look at the world again.” 


Tue latter part of Jewish history is entirely that of ideas, and ideas were 
at war. The “ hunger for something better ” continued, despite apostatision 
in the ranks. And then in the French Revolution of 1830-48 the Jews 
became warriors again, “in the very thick of the fighting”; “ wherever 
the war for Human Liberty was being waged, there the Jew was to be found.” 
And at last the Jew became a free citizen in all the countries of his adoption, 
save in Russia, and again a struggle broke out among them for the Reform 
of Judaism, and all this time there were innumerable brilliant Jewish scholars 
leading thought in every country. Then came Hertzl and Zionism, Karl 
Marx and Socialism. But only a minority followed them; for material 
things claimed the majority who “ from fighters changed to climbers.” 


Tue Dreyfus case, and anti-semitism lived on side by side with Zionism. 
Terror broke out in Russia and at last the Great War came and Europe 
saw Jews fighting valiantly for their adopted countries, and then the Russian 
Revolution caused the Jew-baiting to start afresh. ‘“‘ The ordeal of the 
Belgians,” records Dr. Browne, “ was as nothing to what was thus suffered 
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by the Jews in Eastern Europe, where hundreds of thousands of Jews were 
murdered or starved.” 


Yer this itself became a cause for freedom at last. In 1917 the British 
Government played the part of Cyrus, nearly three thousand years before. 
enero thee ply wa wating. aire algae an 
they were, Jews still; of these, ego teh. co, “hago dropped away, 
merging into the land of their choice ; only 9 tiew seteened te Polesting 
and with these few the story of the Jews as a Nation starts again and “ the 


Jews everywhere go forward.” 
AMELIA DerRIgs. 





SHEFFIELD: A CIVIC SURVEY AND SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS 
A DEVELOPMENT PLAN: Report by Patrick Abercrombie. 
University of Liverpool, and Hodder & Stoughton. 1924. (Cloth 
208. net; paper 15s. net.) 


To us this is by far the most interesting of Professor Abercrombie’s Reports : 
for the Survey, merely suggested in others, is here carried out in detail. 
To it, rather than to the more purely developmental section, our readers will 
naturally turn ; and they will not be disappointed. While it does not profess 
to be more than a sketch, it leaves in the mind an adequate picture of the 
main features of the natural and social structure which together make up 
Sheffield. In several respects it marks an advance upon any surveys pre- 
viously published. The —— shown in contriving new methods of 
grag a on maps, and the effective use of colour schemes, are worthy 
of the highest praise. Such maps as these of wind and smoke, and of 
Housing conditions will no doubt serve as valuable models in many future 
surveys. One may also remark upon the excellent photos of buildings, 
_ and open spaces, which bring out many points supplementary to 
text. 

Some criticisms of the maps in detail may however be permitted. The 
reproduction of large scale maps by means of half-tone blocks (as is the 
case of the layered plan here) shows itself (as generally) unsatisfactory. 
The map of the Historical Development of the city is not clear: the use of 
simple colour washes would have been more effective and striking. The 
titles of many of the maps require attention, there being a momentary con- 
fusion in the mind between the title printed as part of the map itself, and the 
title printed above or below it. is is another point where the photo- 
graphing down of large plans fails to produce the best results. On the other 
hand praise must be given to the line block maps—all good in a general 
sense : to the Natural Zoning map, and to the population map, in addition 
to those already mentioned. 


LitTLe need be said of the portion of the report which deals with develop- 
ment : its most prominent features are its employment of the Zoning method, 
and its emphasis on neighbourhood organisation. 

It might of course fairly be said that neither the survey nor the development 
lans pay quite sufficient attention to social organisation. To this complaint, 
Sonuoes, & any Sibty ls woptiad thot ts lo up eo tha: anciolaghee te dhuw Os 
way to the town planners: this report should convince any one that the 
latter will not be slow to adopt any practicable method offered to them. 

A.F. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOKS RECEIVED 


EUROPEAN BANKRUPTCY AND EMIGRATION : by Helmer Key. 
Methuen & Co. Ltd. 165 pp. 


Tus book is founded upon a series of articles originally published in the 
SvensKA DaGBLabDeT in the Summer of 1923. Do these vivid and inter- 
esting chapters bear the test of time? They were written under the stress 
of European conditions which have in certain respects improved. The 
theme is that Europe is bankrupt and that only Emigration from Europe 
“ona scale” can save the position. War has made Emigration en 
masse an absolute necessity, and it is primarily to the west coast of America 
that the stream of emigrants should be directed. South America is a more 
favourable goal than North America. Since Europe has little or no capital 
to spare for overseas development it is to the United States that Europe must 
look for assistance. 


It is difficult to understand how emigration on this scale could ever have been 
seriously contemplated. ‘There are two sides to the question of emigration. 
It may be agreed that it is desirable that the half empty spaces should be 
filled by the white race, especially where the white race has already made a 
promising start. But it is merely a delusion to imagine that emigration on 
any scale that is practicable can considerably alleviate overcrowding in 
Europe. Granting, however, that migration is desirable, what is the position ? 
It is clear that the lure of a very rich country, such as the United States, 
undergoing rapid development, will attract large numbers without any 
artificial stimulation. But such countries, as the example of the United 
States shows, have no intention of receiving more emigrants than they can 
assimilate into their national culture. The development of other countries 
offers difficulties, and the most carefully prepared schemes of migration do 
not affect what is hoped of them. Under the Empire Settlement Act only 
some 40,000 persons are assisted to migrate annually to the Dominions, 
which is less by half than what was anticipated. ‘The emigrant in these days 
has a fairly accurate impression of what awaits him in a new country, and 
attempts to stimulate migration to countries where development is neces- 
sarily slow are doomed to disappointment. Migration en masse is unthink- 
able ; the rich countries have no intention of being overwhelmed and the 
others if potentially rich have not that glamour about them that will draw 


a mass migration. 
A. M.C.S. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Barnes (H. E.). Repression or Crime. London: Allen & Unwin Ltd. (10s 6d.) 

Cotton (Rev. W. A.). Tue Race Propiem im S. Arnica. London: Student 
Christian Movement. (2s. 6d.) 

A Committee. Is UNgmMPLoyMENT INeviTaBLe? London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd. 


1924. (8s. 6d.) pe 
Estabrook and McDougle. Moncret Vircinians. Baltimore : Williams and 


Wilkins. (13s. 6d.) 


Flexner (Abraham). Bulletin 4: Mepicat Epucation in U.S.A. AND CANADA. 
Bulletin 6 : Mepicat EpucaTIon IN Europe. New York : Carnegie Foundation. 


Hayward (W. R.) and Johnson (G. W.). THe EvoLurion OF Lasour. London : 
Duckworth. (5s.) ee 

Leavenworth (C. S.). THe Lessons or History. New Haven : Yale University 
Press 


Niles (Blair). Biacx Harri. New York and London: Putnam. (153.) 
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sa th ). Se ee London : Student Christian 
Movement. 1s 

Sylwan (Chr.). Tecunica INVENTIONS AND ORGANISATION INVENTIONS. Oslo : 
Habritius and Sonners Boktrykkeri. (2s.) 


PAPERS AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
Socrotocicat Socrery. New York, December, 1925. The City: E. W. 


Burgess, ing Editor. The University of Chicago Press, Chi , Illinois, 
U.S.A. The Conbridge University Press, London. The Maruzen-Kabushiki. 
Kaisha, ‘Tokyo, Osaka, Kyoto, Fukuoka, Sendai. The Commercial Press Ltd., 





PERIODICALS RECEIVED. 


American Economic Review: Vol. XVI. No. 3: September. 

AMERICAN JouRNAL oF SocioLocy: Vol. XXXII. No. 1: July. 

ANNALS OF AMERICAN ACADEMY oF PoLiTicaL AND SociaL Science: Vol. CXXVI. 
No. 215: July. 

Asiatic Review: 1926. July. 

ArcHiv FOR KRIMINOLOGIE: 1926. September. 

ARCHIV FUR SOZIALWISSENSCHAFT UND SOZIALPOLITIK: 1926. August. 

BULLETIN DE LA STATISTIQUE DE LA France: Vol. XV. No. 4: Juillet. 

ComMMONWEALTH : Vol. XXXI. No. 369: September. 

Economic Journat: Vol. XXXVI. No. 143: September. 

Garpen Cities AND TOWN PLANNING: 1926. July and August; September. 

GrocrapHicaL Review: Vol. XVI. No. 3: July. 

GroGRAPHICAL TEACHER: 1926. Summer. 

Hinpustan Review: Vol. XLIX. No. 289: July. 

INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION : No. 222: September. 

INTERNATIONAL LaBour Review: Vol. XIV. No. 1: July; No. 2: August; 
No. 3: September. 

INTERNATIONAL Revigw oF AGRICULTURAL Economics: 1926. April-July. 

JouRNAL OF THE LonDON Society: 1926. July; August; September. 

Journat or Necro History: 1926. April; July. 

KOLNER VIERTELJAHRSHEFTE FUR SozioLocig: 5 Jahrg: Heft 4; 6 Jahrg: Heft 1. 

Kyoto Economic Review: Vol. I. No. 1. 

LeaGuE OF Nations: OFficiat JouRNAL: 1926. July; and Index. 

Man: Vol. XXVI. No. 8: August; No. 9: September. 

Mitigate Montaty: Vol. XXII. No. 252: September; No. 253: October. 

Monist: Vol. XXXVI. No. 3: July. 

Musée SociaL: 1926. July and August. 

NATIONAL — Review: Vol. XV. No.7: July; No. 8: August; No.9: 

Tr. 

New Generation: Vol. V. No. 9: September. 

Osserver (C. European): Vol. IV. No. 35; No. 36. 

Open Court: 1926. June; July. 

QuaARTERLY JOURNAL OF Economics: 1926. August. 

Revue pes Erupes Coopgrative: 1926. Avil-Juillet. 

Revue INTERNATIONALE DE SocioLocie: 34th Year. May-June. 

Rivista INTERNATIONALE DI SCIENZE SOCIALI: 1926. July. 

ScrenTIaA: 1926. August. 

ScorrisH GroGRaPHicaL MaGazine: 1926. July. 

Soztace Praxis: Vol. XXXV. No. 34. 

Uxraine: 1926. No. 1. 

Unity: Vol. VII. No. 5: August; No. 6: September. 

WELTWIRTSCHAFTLICHES ARCHIV: 1926. April; July. 

Women’s EmpLoyment: Vol. XXVI. No. 17. 
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